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Chronicle 


Home News.—President Hoover, on December 5, sent 


his last annual message to Congress, and on December 7 
his message submitting the budget of $4,218,808,344 for 
the fiscal year 1934, a net reduction of 
about $580,000,000 under the appropria- 
tions for the current year. The annual 
message for the most part was general in its recommen- 
dations. In the two messages, the President proposed 
legislation providing for the imposition of a general man- 
ufacturers’ sales levy, exclusive of foods, of 2% per 
cent, estimated to yield $355,000,000 annually, the reten- 
tion of the one-cent gasoline tax until June 30, 1934, to 
yield $137,000,000; a one-year reduction of eleven per 
cent in all Government salaries over $1,000 (as well as 
continuation of the furlough system, which amounts to 
an 8% per cent pay cut) ; reform in the banking system; 
reorganization of the Government through grouping and 
consolidation of more than fifty executive and independent 
agencies; reduction of $127,000,000 in expenditures for 
veterans’ relief ; temporary abandonment of Federal aid 
for highways ; and restriction to a minimum of the public- 
building and rivers-and-harbors programs. He followed 
the unprecedented course of presenting as a part of his 
budget report drafts of essential legislation. 


President’s 
Messages 


On the first day of the session, the House defeated, 272 
to 144, the Garner resolution for repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, being six short of the two-thirds majority 

necessary to send it to the Senate. On 
0 gua the following day, Representative Collier 

introduced the Democratic modification 
bill, proposing beer of 2.75 per cent alcohol by weight 
and “ non-intoxicating ” wine, with a tax of $5 a barrel 
on beer and twenty cents a gallon on wine. Hearings on 
the bill were commenced December 8 by the Ways and 
Means Committee. In the Senate, the Glass resolution, 
proposing repeal along the lines of the Republican plat- 
form plank, was referred to the Judiciary Committee for 
study. Modification measures were introduced by Sena- 
tors Tydings, Blaine, and Bingham. Senator Borah in- 
troduced a bill to repeal the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act, and the bill was referred to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Senate Democratic leaders agreed upon 
a legislative program, headed by Philippine independence, 
the Glass Banking bill, Prohibition modification and re- 
peal, priority for general appropriation bills whenever 
ready, and farm and unemployment relief. The unem- 
ployment program was said to be aimed principally at re- 
moving Federal loans to States from under the auspices of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The Demo- 
cratic leaders also agreed to oppose the confirmations 
of terms which would expire after March 4, 1933. 

On December 7, the last of the “ hunger marchers,” 
organized and led by Communists, had left Washington, 
after presenting to Vice President Curtis and Speaker 

Garner demands for unemployment in- 
em surance and an immediate cash payment 

of $50 to every unemployed person, and 
after a six-mile parade under the most rigid police super- 
vision on record in Washington. The feared violence did 
not result, although press reports stated that police, who 
had virtually imprisoned the marchers on an isolated street 
on the outskirts of the city, jeered and hooted the march- 
ers, daring them to “come out and fight.” One column 
of marchers, en route to Washington, had threatened to 
“take what they wanted ” at Cumberland, Md., but were 
stopped by some 300 deputized citizens. 





Ecuador.—On December 3, Juan de Dios Martinez 
Mera was proclaimed President by the Ecuadorean Con- 
gress. The inauguration took place the next day. The 
new Executive had been in public life 
for over thirty years, holding such im- 
portant posts as Minister of Finance in 
the Cabinet and President of the Chamber of Deputies. 


New 
President 
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President Mera is a Liberal belonging to the radical 
branch of that party. 


Finland.—The Sunila Cabinet, with an Agrarian ma- 
jority, resigned on December 7 in consequence of Presi- 
dent Svinhufvud’s refusal to permit the introduction in 
Parliament of a bill providing for a 
legally fixed maximum of seven-per-cent 
interest on loans granted by others than 
banks and similar financial institutions. Other parties 
opposed this ostensibly “depression” measure as un- 
sound. One hundred Communists were seized as 
Soviet spies on December 3. 


Cabinet 
Resigns 





Germany.—After weeks of turmoil, something ap- 
proaching a temporary truce seemed to have come to the 
political situation with the appointment of Lieut. Gen. 
Kurt von Schleicher to the Chancellor- 
ship. When it became evident that a 
Reichstag coalition was impossible, 
President von Hindenburg was forced to decide between 
Von Papen and Von Schleicher to head a presidial Gov- 
ernment. Because of the latter’s intimate relation with 
the Reichswehr, Von Papen seemed to be in line for re- 
appointment ; but serious threats of strikes and bitter op- 
position from all leading parties caused Von Papen to re- 
quest to be excused. This was granted by the President 
“ with a heavy heart” and with assurance of gratitude and 
confidence of himself and the country. 

Chancellor von Schleicher entered upon his duties with 
more power than any other Chancellor, for he was to re- 
tain his control of the national army and the police force 
of Prussia in the capacities of Minister 
of Defense and Reich Commissioner for 
Prussia. He was also favored by his 
friendly relations with the Nazis, who still manifested 
confidence in him. But his strongest appeal to a peace 
of toleration in the Reichstag was the assurance that he 
would not espouse any radical constitutional reforms such 
as the Von Papen Cabinet had openly threatened, but 
would be content with a stop-gap Government during the 
winter if the Reichstag would voluntarily adjourn until 
the middle of January. 

The Reichstag, the seventh of the Republic, opened on 
December 6; and the procedure indicated that there was 
a tacit accord to carry on in parliamentary fashion with 
toleration of the Chancellor and his 
Cabinet. Instead of the vote of no- 
confidence, positive legislation was taken 
up and advanced to a second reading. Its purpose was 
to determine by law who should be the successor of the 
President in case of death or incapacity. The Nazi pro- 
posal that instead of the Chancellor, as in the present law, 
the President of the Federal Supreme Court should be 
the Acting President until new elections could be held 
seemed to be favored by a majority in the Reichstag and 
was likely to be adopted without much opposition. This 
would remove one obstacle which in the opinion of the 
Nazis prevented the appointment of Hitler. 


Von Papen 
Withdraws 


Von Scheicher 
Chancellor 


Reichstag 
Opens 
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The second day of Parliament was not so peaceful; for 
the Nazis and the Communists went into a pitched battle, 
with ink-wells, books, and even telephones, flying through 
the air. It was pandemonium for some 
minutes before order could be restored. 
Furniture was torn asunder, chandeliers 
were smashed, and several delegates were injured from 
falling glass and flying missiles. During both sessions 
Nazi orators took occasion to denounce President von 
Hindenburg. Gen. Karl Litzmann, who as senior mem- 
ber opened the proceedings, scored the President for hav- 
ing refused to entrust the Government to Herr Hitler, 
and going back to the battle of Lodz, declared that it was 
his own troops that had won the victory which brought 
the baton to Von Hindenburg. The Socialists and the 
Communists were determined to oppose the whole pro- 
gram as well as the principle of presidial government ; 
but it was hoped that the Nazis would consent to vote 
with the Centrists for toleration during a term of proba- 
tion for the new Chancellor, and even grant him his re- 
quest for adjournment of the Reichstag without calling 
for a vote of no-confidence, which would result in his pro- 
ducing an executive order dissolving Parliament and 
bringing on another general election. 


Battle in 
Reichstag 


Great Britain.—That no reply was vouchsafed by the 
Soviet Government to the British note denouncing the 
existent trade-treaty and seeking new terms, caused some 
irritation on the British side. The trade 
agreement was abrogated after the 
Ottawa Conference so that Great Britain 
could abide by the newer agreements entered into with 
the Dominions. Thus far, the Soviet Government disre- 
garded the British suggestions for negotiations ; it waited, 
presumably, for further advances from Great Britain. 
Meanwhile, the signing of the Franco-Soviet agreement 
was looked upon as a motion whereby the British trade 
with the Soviet would be transferred to France. Further 
complications arose over an article in the Moscow [zvestia 
charging that the British Foreign Office directed its agents 
to secure real or bogus documents linking the Soviets with 
the Communist International. Great Britain demanded 
an official apology before it would enter into further ne- 
gotiations in regard to the trade agreement. British in- 
dustrial organizations, on the other hand, were urgent in 
their demands that a larger market for British goods be 
opened in Soviet Russia. A delegation from British Co- 
lumbia investigating conditions in England found that 
the Soviets, despite the advantages of the preferential 
tariffs for the Dominions, were underselling Canada in the 
timber industry. 


Soviet 
Trade 


India.—A further determination of the “ safeguards ” 
that Great Britain demands in the new Indian Constitu- 
tion was made by Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for India, 
at the Round Table Conference being 
held in London. He stated that the 
Viceroy and the Provincial Governors, 
normally, would be held to act only on the advice of the 
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Governors 
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responsible Ministers. In certain matters, as in finance, 
minority rights, commercial discrimination, etc., and in 
cases of emergency, the Viceroy and Governors would 
have special powers superseding the acts of the Minis- 
ters. While the Governor General would have responsibil- 
ity in guarding against movements in the Provinces that 
would endanger the stability of neighboring States, the 
settlement of disputes between the Provinces and the na- 
tives States was a matter directly between the British 
Government and the native States. 


Manchukuo.—The Japanese offensive against General 
Su Pin-wen which began last week scored its first objec- 
tive on December 6 when Japanese forces entered Hailar 
Santen unopposed. The speed of the Japanese 
Offensive advance, which covered 225 miles in four 
Continuss days, was made possible by the fact that 
the army was motorized and that it encountered resistance 
only at widely scattered points. It was reported that a 
total of 120 Japanese prisoners had been released at 
Hailar and Manchouli but that twenty-seven, including 
Consul Yamazaki, were still being held as hostages by 
the Chinese. Complete subjugation of the entire Barga 
region in Northwest Manchuria was the aim of the Japa- 
nese Army. A dispatch from Tokyo on December 7 
stated that a vanguard of the Japanese army in North- 
west Manchuria had entered Manchouli and that General 
Su had withdrawn with his army into Soviet territory. It 
was later reported that General Su and his followers 
were turned over to the Japanese by Soviet authorities. 





Persia..—Neither the British nor the Persian Govern- 
ments showed signs of yielding in the dispute that has 
arisen over the cancellation by Persia of the concessions 
held by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 
These concessions were granted for a 
period of sixty years from 1901; Per- 
sia was to receive sixteen per cent annual net profits. In 
1920, a further agreement was signed by which Persia re- 
ceived a sum of £1,000,000 in final settlement of claims, 
and calculations of profits were further defined. Last year, 
the Persian royalties were greatly diminished. On Novem- 
ber 27, the Persian Government annulled the concessions, 
pointing out, at the same time, that on several occasions 
in recent years it had complained that it had not received 
an equitable proportion of the profits and that it urged 
a revision of the agreement. It informed the Anglo-Per- 
sian Oil Company that it was prepared to enter into nego- 
tiations for a new settlement amicably, or to submit the 
case to the World Court or an international tribunal. Since 
the British Government owns more than half the shares 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, the answer to the 
Persian cancellation was made by the Foreign Office, and 
not by the Company. The Foreign Under-Secretary, Cap- 
tain Anthony Eden, stated that “the British Government 
would not hesitate in case of necessity to take all legiti- 
mate measures to protect its just and indisputable inter- 
ests.” To this, the Shah of Persia sent warning that if 
a single British soldier or marine was sent to guard the 
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Anglo-Persian Company’s oil-fields, he would regard it 
as a direct provocation, hinting that immense damage 
might be done to the refinery at Abadanto. 


Russia.—Announcement was made on November 30 
that Soviet citizens who heretofore had found it almost 
impossible to leave the country might now obtain exit 
visas if they were willing to pay 
a high charge: $250 in foreign currency 
for workers and $500 for all other 
classes. Foreigners would also need exit visas at the same 
charge as required by their countries for a Soviet pass- 
port Rumors were current that Soviet influences were 
responsible for the recent cancellation of the Anglo-Per- 
sian oil concession by Persia.——-A decree of December 
2 permitted collective and individual peasants in Moscow 
province and the Tatar Republic to sell their surplus grain 
in the private market. Buying and reselling, however, of 
agricultural products or manufactured goods were for- 
bidden by a subsequent order. 


Exit 
Visas 





Spain.—The bill being prepared for the Cortes and pro- 
viding for the nationalization of the National Telephone 
Company precipitated a serious situation when it brought 
about an interchange of grave diplomatic 
Confiscation conversations between Madrid and 
Bill Washington last week. There was some 
fear that Washington might order the withdrawal of Ir- 
win B. Laughlin, United States Ambassador. Intended 
to give the Government a monopoly over the telephone 
service of the nation, the measure proposed to condemn 
by merely unilateral action the contract entered into dur- 
ing the dictatorship of Gen. Primo de Rivera in 1924. 
This was of great importance to American interests, since 
figures disclosed that International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone held eighty-two per cent of the common stock in 
the concern which owned properties and equipment valued 
at about $72,000,000. The Spanish telephone service was 
regarded as the finest in Europe; observers pointed out 
that it had lessened the income of the Government’s own 
telegraph service. But one of the rallying cries used by 
the present Republican Government in its campaign 
against the Monarchy had been that the telephone contract 
must be rejected, since it had been made by a dictatorial 
government and hence was “not representative of the 
people.” 

A similar bill was introduced to the Cortes about a 
year ago, but was later withdrawn. As soon as the Ma- 
drid Government announced that it would support the 
newly revived measure, Ambassador Laughlin formally 
protested, and Washington followed up 
his protest with a note which declared 
that revocation of the contract could not 
be permitted, since it had been made 
with a previous internationally recognized government. 
At a Cabinet meeting, the Azafia group framed a reply 
insisting that nationalization of the telephone company 
was a purely domestic affair. This reply, which was not 
published, was believed to state also that foreign capital 


Telephone 
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would not be affected, and left a loophole for further 
discussion on the grounds that at least a bilateral revision 
might be possible. It became clear at once that Washing- 
ton regarded the matter as a test case of the safety of 
American investments abroad, and upon additional in- 
structions from Washington, Ambassador Laughlin called 
again upon the Minister of State to make it clear that 
the United States was taking a firm stand. His visit 
was looked upon as the final American move. It was be- 
lieved that should the Cortes actually consider the bill, the 
United States would take “ more drastic steps.” Observ- 
ers stated that the situation was the most serious faced 
by the Republic since its establishment. 


Disarmament.—A fter prolonged discussion, the repre- 
sentatives of the “ Big Five” Powers at Geneva—France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and the United States— 
agreed on December 6 on a formula on 
security and equality which Baron von 
Neurath, the German Foreign Minister, 
was to submit to Berlin. The formula was worded 
somewhat to the following effect: 

The four delegations [of the United States, Britain, France, and 
Italy] having engaged in semi-official conversations, are agreed 
that one of the aims of the disarmament conference is to realize 
equality of rights for Germany and any other Powers limited 
by the peace treaties within a regime which will provide equal 
security for all. 

On December 7 the outline was made public of the 
plan for disarmament proposed by Norman H. Davis, 
American representative. It provided for a permanent 
disarmament commission, to whose care 
would be committed the questions of 
France’s insistence on security and Ger- 
many’s on arms equality. Immediate agreement would be 
sought where apparently attainable, as on such matters as 
a uniform military system for Europe; the limitation of 
certain types of armaments; air bombing, etc. 


Formula 


Davis 
Plan 


” League of Nations.—A special meeting of the Assem- 

bly, in order to consider the Lytton report on the Man- 
churian situation, was convened on December 6. Four of 
the small Powers at once urged adoption 
of the report. The following day state- 
ments came from the representatives of 
the four principal Powers: Great Britain, Sir John Simon ; 
France, Joseph Paul-Boncour ; Germany, Baron von Neu- 
rath; and Italy, Baron Pompeo Aloisi. Their pronounce- 
ments, or rather their omissions, stamped the discussion 
with the character of a duel between more or less ex- 
pedient practicality, and the principle of upholding the 
prestige of the League. Self-defense, violation of the 
Covenant or Nine-Power treaty, recognition of Man- 
chukuo, were not mentioned. Conciliation of the Chino- 
Japanese issue and acceptance of the Lytton report as a 
basis of discussion were urged. The United States and 
Soviet Russia were to be added to the committee of Nine- 
teen for conciliation purposes. Sir John Simon was noted 
as particularly “ practical” in his presentation; M. Paul- 
Boncour took the strongest stand. 


Special 
Assembly 
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A strongly worded resolution was submitted by Czecho- 
slovakia, the Irish Free State, Spain, and Sweden to the 
effect that relations between China and Japan were “ those 
of disguised war and military opera- 
tions”; that the present regime in 
Manchuria was “ only able to be carried 
into effect thanks to the presence of Japanese troops” 
and was “ incompatible with existing international obliga- 
tions.” Strong language was used by Salvador de Mada- 
riaga, of Spain, who exclaimed, as regarded the policy of 
ignoring the past: “To this madness, Spain clearly 
answers no. Conciliation, yes; but the League must lay 
down the law regarding what is past.” 


Small 
Powers’ 
Resolution 


War Debts.—A note from Secretary Stimson replying 
to Great Britain’s appeal on December 1 for suspension 
of the payment on December 15 and for review of the 
debt-funding agreement was delivered to 
the British Ambassador in Washington 
on December 7. Its contents were made 
known on December 8. The same day Belgium transmitted 
a note setting forth her reasons for delaying payments 
and hoping for an adjustment. Belgium’s great sacri- 
fices in the matter of reparations were recalled. Although 
the policy to meet obligations was still standing, there was 
current in Great Britain a certain amount of talk of de- 
faulting. 

Secretary Stimson’s reply welcomed the British sug- 
gestion for closer examination of the debts, which, he 
observes, has a relationship with markets and with dis- 
armament. Some erroneous ideas as to 
the use of the loans were corrected; and 
the influence of the United States Gov- 
ernment on the Lausanne agreement was denied. 

United action between Great Britain and France, in the 
matter of their debts, was indicated by the accord between 
their respective Prime Ministers, which was made public 
also on December 8. The Prime Min- 
isters “affirmed their common deter- 
mination to continue to act in order to 
obtain international cooperation in the measures calcu- 
lated to promote the economic restoration of the world.” 


Replies 


Proffers to 
Britain 


United 
Action 





Drawing inspiration from the first Christmas 
scene on the hill near Bethlehem, and from the 
Virgin who there became a Mother, John La 
Farge will write next week an article of mod- 
ern significance, “ Our Lady of Social Justice.” 

Among the other Christmas recollections will 
be the contributions of our poets who, beyond 
all others, sense the beauty and the glory of 
the Great Feast. 

Some have heard with dismay of the hazards 
undertaken by Bernard R. Hubbard in his 
Alaskan explorations. There are a hundred such 
thrills described in Father Hubbard’s book, just 
issued, under the title ““ Mush, You Malemutes! ” 
He discounts these fears in an article to be pub- 
lished next week, “ What Is Danger?” 
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The Lame Ducks Rise 


HE rejection of the Garner Amendment was not 

surprising. Not much was to be expected from the 
present Congress, infested as it is, with “lame ducks.” 
Rising up in a last show of their might, these gentlemen, 
who will soon return to private life, decided that the 
people of the States were not to be permitted to express 
their opinion on the Eighteenth Amendment. Mr. Garner 
is at liberty to propose his plan once more at a later date. 
He may be content, however, to pass from the picture, 
and permit another to submit the measure to the next 
Congress. Should the President call a special session, 
that could be done in March, 1933. Otherwise, nothing 
can be done before December. 

But another campaign is possible. A new Amendment 
could be introduced into the House or the Senate, pur- 
porting to repeal the Amendment, but permitting the Fed- 
eral Government a certain degree of control over the 
liquor traffic in the States. That, in substance, is the 
Glass Amendment which proposes to conserve the gains 
of Prohibition, by forbidding the saloon. 

As we have observed, this Amendment preserves all 
the evils of the present system. 

The central vice of the Eighteenth Amendment is the 
control it vests in the Federal Government over an activity 
which is properly reserved to the police powers of the 
several States. The experience of twelve years has shown 
that the Federal Government is unable to exercise that 
control for the common good. Attempts to control have 
failed, and in the train of failure we have the spectacle 
of the liquor traffic in the hands of criminals. Prohibi- 
tion legislation has been met by contempt in many parts 
of the country, and where the people are determined that 
this legislation shall not be enforced, it has broken down 
completely. That it can be consistently enforced through- 
out the country, is now seen to be an impossibility. 
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The growing popularity at Washington of the Glass 
Amendment, or of similar proposals to “ make the return 
of the saloon impossible,” is an unhealthy omen. It simply 
means that the politicians in control of Congress will 
refuse to face the issue squarely and honestly. They are 
determined to go down in history with a bucket of beer 
on one shoulder and a piggin of water on the other, so 
that all parties will be pleased. They will succeed in 
pleasing no one. But they will undoubtedly succeed in 
making a bad matter worse. 

Perhaps we are pessimistic, but it seems to us that the 
impending legislation will preserve all the evils of pre- 
Prohibition days, and add to them the worst features 
of the Prohibition regime. This legislation proposes to 
legitimate beers and light wines, and to forbid the saloon. 
Congress, of course, will define “saloon,” and an army 
of Federal snoopers will be enlisted to track down all 
law-breakers. But the appetite of the people for stronger 
liquors will continue. Hence the speakeasies will also 
contiriue. Hence, too, the Federal Government will find 
it necessary to extend the sleuth-like activities of its 
snoopers and pursuivants to these establishments, as well 
as to the saloons. In other words, the degradation of the 
present era will be perpetuated, and the authorized saloons 
will be drawn into the vortex caused by the general 
breakdown. 

There is but one open and honest course. That course 
is repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. Any other course 
will simply aggravate the present evil. 


Diplomatic Ventures 


HE opening days of December saw the beginning of 

what diplomatists describe as “an acute situation ” 
in the relations between the American and the Spanish 
Governments. The cause of the dissension was a con- 
tract affecting various telephone companies, drawn up 
some eight years ago during the dictatorship of Primo 
de Rivera. An aggressive group in the Cortez, tolerated 
at first, if not supported, by the Government, brought 
in a bill to nationalize the properties of the telephone 
companies. As the holdings by American companies were 
valued at $65,000,000, the American Ambassador entered 
a formal protest. 

The difficulty at first seemed insoluble, but a compro- 
mise, the terms of which have not been announced, was 
reached, and at the request of the Premier, the Cortez 
agreed not to press the bill. Thus the American Am- 
bassador will not be compelled to ask for his papers, the 
Ambassador from Spain will continue to reside in the 
shadow of the Washington monument, and the case is 
settled for the present, with no indignity cast upon our 
diplomatic service or its numerous Notes. On that service, 
it may be remarked, the Spanish press sets no great value. 
The editor of La Voz, a journal that is commonly reputed 
to present the views of the Government, writes that noth- 
ing is to be gained by truckling to diplomatic Notes from 
Washington. “ Mexico has shown the world that nobody 
has to pay any attention to the United States, or its 
Notes.” 
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Once it was said that we relied on “ dollar diplomacy.” 
In a later period, our political chiefs relied on the type- 
writer. Neither form of diplomacy was notably suc- 
cessful. Congress must speedily decide on a policy toward 
Russia, Mexico, and, possibly, Spain. If that policy rejects 
justice, in the hope of securing commercial advantage, 
the world will continue to believe that “ nobody has to 
pay any attention to the United States, or its Notes.” 


The Living Wage 

N an address some weeks ago to the textile-mill owners, 

Walter C. Teagle, of the Standard Oil Co., issued a 
warning which applies to all employers of labor. “ Public 
opinion can strike with devastating force in this coun- 
try,” said Mr. Teagle. “ There is a third interested party 
that has a right of veto over policies inimical to the best 
interests of the public. It is the State.” 

Mr. Teagle’s warning is evidence that some at least of 
our capitalists have at last learned a lesson. We welcome 
that evidence, particularly as we feel no great confidence, 
at the present moment, in the determination of the State 
to break down “ policies inimical to the best interests of 
the public.” Perhaps the effects of the economic de- 
pression may induce some of our legislatures to enact 
emergency relief measures ; but unless we are greatly mis- 
taken in our estimate, when the storm blows over, our 
legislatures will lapse into their customary attitude of 
contentment with things as they are. 

A direct question is pertinent here. Is there any move- 
ment of consequence in any of the States to secure to the 
worker his right to a living wage? That question must 
be answered in the negative. As far as the law is con- 
cerned, labor is still a commodity, bought in the open 
market at the lowest rate, and it is shocking to observe 
how ready employers are to take advantage of the depres- 
sion to lower the wage to a starvation scale. One of the 
largest department stores in New York, for instance, is 
paying “ emergency clerks,” the munificent sum of $10.00 
for about forty-two hours of work per week. Similar 
instances have been noted over a period of nearly two 
years in many parts of the country, indicating that em- 
ployers have lowered wages, not because of necessity, 
and after agreement with the workers, but simply because 
they knew that labor was “ cheap.” 

Mr. Teagle pictures a condition in the industrial world 
which this Review has denounced for years. Wherever 
possible, industry has rejected the principle of the liv- 
ing wage for the worker, and has substituted for it the 
principle of the family wage. Mr. Teagle describes this 
as a plan “ which all too frequently requires that father, 
mother, and children work to earn the family’s liveli- 
hood.” Moreover, it is often necessary that some, or even 
all the members of the family must work for “ longer 
hours than the public has come to regard as a fair day’s 
work,” and minors and women have been obliged to work 
at night. Children are often exposed to conditions danger- 
ous to their health and to their morals. Mothers who 
return in the evening, exhausted by the work of the day, 
are unable to care for the home. Thus the home, the 
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very cornerstone of society, is practically demolished. 

Those who think that the starvation wages of the 
present era will pass when the economic depression lifts, 
are living in a fool’s paradise. As late as 1930, industria’ 
commissions all over the country were seeking to bring 
shops and factories into their districts by holding out the 
fact that owners would not be hampered by “ interfering ” 
labor legislation, but could work their employes, even 
women, for fifty-six hours per week at a low wage. That 
predatory spirit has not been weakened by the depregsion. 
It has grown stronger. 

With the return of normal conditions, wages will form 
the most important problem in the industrial world. Prices 
will rise, but wages will follow slowly, if at all. Hence 
too much insistence cannot be laid on the principles taught 
by Leo XIII and Pius XI, and we are glad to see that 
an industrial of Mr. Teagle’s experience, realizes that they 
are essential. 


Socialized Medicine 


FTER a period of research lasting more than five 

years, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur’s committee on the 
costs of medical care has made its report. The report is 
not an olive branch, but the opening gun in the battle. 
It has been denounced editorially by the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, and by leaders in medicine 
in every city in the country. It is only fair to say, how- 
ever, that it has been supported with equal vigor by 
medical men, and, with significant vigor, by men whose 
connection with medicine is indirect or non-existing. 

The New York Medical Society put its finger on the 
central cause of the controversy when it resolved last 
May to oppose “ political and lay control of medicine.” 
It seems to us that political and lay control is exactly what 
will inevitably result if the recommendations of the 
majority report are accepted. These recommendations 
contemplate a type of State-supervised voluntary system, 
paid for by groups as health insurance. No doubt this 
system would make proper medical care available to in- 
dividuals who now pay their money to “ quacks,” but 
it also presents undeniable drawbacks. Obviously, when 
the patient does not choose his physician, but the patient 
is chosen for the physician, the relations between the two, 
once personal, become, rather, a matter of business. 
“Centuries of progress in the conquest of disease gives 
us confidence,” write the authors of the minority report, 
“that the individual, and not the group, should remain 
the unit in medical practice.” 

With that contention, we agree. State-supervised medi- 
cine, voluntary at the outset, will inevitably become a 
medical service that is State-controlled, and, third-rate. 
Since in this country, unfortunately, “ State-controlled ” 
means in practice, subservience to a group of grimy poli- 
ticians, the peril inherent in the majority plan is too 
obvious to call for comment. As the New York Herald 
Tribune remarks editorially, there is no use in saying that 
the system recommended by the’ majority would never 
go that far, “ for bureaucracies are never satisfied with 
small degrees of control.” We have learned little from 
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experience if we have not learned that. No greater evil 
could befall a profession than to be brought under political 
control, and we sincerely trust that the medical profession 
will immediately adopt measures to avert the calamity 
which threatens it. 


The Recognition of Russia 


Pe nae G to the Washington correspondent of the 

Yew York Times, the new Democratic Congress 
wills reverse the policy of the last three Administrations, 
and vote recognition of the Soviet Union. Senator Swan- 
son, who will be chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, is quoted by the same journal as saying that 
recognition of Russia, and the negotiation of a com- 
mercial treaty will be taken up at once by the new Ad- 
ministration, and that the action which the President will 
take, “ will be the right action.” 

As far as can be ascertained, the chief argument of 
those Congressmen who advocate recognition is based 
on commercial considerations. Holding that nothing is 
more necessary at the present time tlian a political move- 
ment which will lead to the restoration of normal trade 
conditions, they find this movement in an open and full 
recognition of the Soviet Union, followed by the resump- 
tion of trade, protected by treaty. Unless we do them 
serious injustice, all that has been said by Senator Borah 
for the Republicans, and by Senators Robinson, and 
Swanson, for the Democrats, flows from their conviction 
that recognition of the Soviet Union will help to stimulate 
trade. 

We observe with regret, however, that Senator Walsh, 
of Montana, while admitting the commercial advantages 
of regular diplomatic relations, would accord recognition 
as a matter of right. “I can recall no instance in our 
history,” he writes in the Times, “in which recognition 
has been denied to a Government that has been in ex- 
istence for even a small fraction of the period of existence 
of the Russian Government.” Probably the Senator is 
correct is thus stating a diplomatic custom, and we are 
well aware that in politics, Governments, as well as in- 
dividuals, are not infrequently forced to do not what they 
would but what they can, and so must choose the lesser 
evil, and tolerate the improprieties which flow from it. 
Still, all Governments, with the exceptions of those in 
Russia, Mexico, and, to some extent, in Spain, admit 
the existence of standards of right and wrong, even in 
the political sphere. It seems to us that Senator Walsh’s 
argument simply comes to this, that any and every Gov- 
ernment merits admission into the international family, 
regardless of the means by which it has come into exist- 
ence and of the means by which it is maintained. In other 
words, the plea rests on the assumption that there is no 
difference, of which a civilized nation is bound to take 
cognizance, between legitimate authority and the power 
maintained by organized violence ; or, more briefly, on the 
assumption which all of us must deny, that might makes 
right. 

With that conclusion we are not prepared to concur. 
The laws of the omnipotent Creator of men and nations 
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bind nations no less than men. In our individual capaci- 
ties we abhor the thief and the murderer, and honorable 
men take care to do nothing that can be interpreted as 
an approval, or toleration, of their violent deeds. They 
are not moved to accord these men their friendship on 
the ground that comity and easy relations will redound 
to their mutual profit. On the contrary, they repel as 
insulting an invitation to fellowship. It is true, no doubt, 
that nations must often tolerate what the individual is 
free to resent; still, it is regrettable to observe that of 
those political leaders who ask for recognition for Russia 
some can urge no better reason than that recognition 
will be commercially profitable, while others rest their 
plea on the ground that the character of a Government 
is not vitiated by its defiance of the laws of God and 
man, provided that by continuing its defiance, it can pro- 
long its existence. 

One argument is disgraceful and the other is fun- 
damentally immoral. Recognition of the Soviet Union 
means that we are asked to throw aside our abhorrence 
of systematic violence, and enter into fellowship with a 
group of politicians who have made war against God and 
against man. Regardless of profits reckoned in dollars 
and cents, we shall pay a heavy price for that recogni- 
tion. God still reigns, and He is not mocked, by individ- 
uals or by nations. 


Christmas Gifts 


N commemoration of God’s great gift to the world, 

men give gifts to one another on Christmas Day. It 
is right and proper that we should be joyful on this day, 
and show our joy in an appropriate manner. Hence 
Christmas is associated with merriment, and feasting, 
and sober cups of wine, for it is the nature of man, when 
he is very happy, as every Christian should be on Christ- 
mas Day, to laugh and sing and to eat and drink, and 
to insist that his neighbor be as merry as he. Thus it has 
come to pass that there is a natural, as well as a spiritual, 
sanction on the custom of giving gifts on the Feast of 
Our Lord’s Nativity. 

But this Christmas is not as other Christmas Days. 
Fifteen years ago, we were asked to refrain from giving 
gifts to one another, that the soldiers in Europe, sick 
and hale, might have a Christmas far from friends and 
home. Today the world is even darker than it was in 
1917. The dead do not lie in rows in bloody trenches, 
but men and women and children walk our streets, cry- 
ing for bread. Their need is sore. For the love of Him 
who for our sakes became a little Child in the manger 
at Bethlehem, who was poor as they are, who was home- 
less and exposed to the cold winds, and who had little 
with which to be clothed, let us answer their pleading. 

It will be right and proper this year to give more 
Christmas presents, not fewer. But let us bestow them 
not upon those who have bread, but on those who have 
none. So will our Christmas Day be truly blessed, a 
source of grace to us who are able and willing to give 
in God’s name, and of happiness to the hungry and the 
cold who receive of this bounty. 
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Catholics in the President’s Cabinet 


Ricuarp J. Purcett, Px.D. 


N view of the times and the electoral revolution, one 
I wonders about appointments to the Cabinet. Will there 

be a favorite son from this section or that State? Will 
there be a woman, now that women account for half of 
the potential voters? Will there be a Catholic, or a Jew, 
or a man from the half-forgotten racial minorities of the 
newer immigrant peoples? Of foreigners there have been 
a number of Cabinet Ministers in the past, as in Wilson’s 
Cabinet, but usually Englishmen. Now one would not 
maintain that a selection should be made on racial or re- 
ligious grounds—though an argument based upon sex or 
geography might hold. Yet one does not like to feel in a 
country which learned a lesson of toleration in the in- 
tolerance of 1928, that race or creed would indicate a 
degree of unavoidability. Specialized knowledge, it will 
be remembered, has rarely been a test applied in deciding 
Cabinet appointments, but rather service to the party, 
especially to the successful candidate. A survey of the 
history of Presidential Cabinets recalls but few Catholic 
members—five, I believe. There may have been one or 
two declinations, and there have been some sore personal 
disappointments. Indeed, there have been a number of 
available party leaders, from Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton to Col. William Donovan, who might have been 
honored in recognition of outstanding ability or in pay- 
ment of service. To name a few such leaders of the past 
generation: Rosecrans, Sheridan, Charles O’Conor, Dan- 
iel Dougherty, and Bourke Cockran. 

Of Catholic appointees; Roger B. Taney of Baltimore 
was the first. The son of a cultured old Maryland family, 
Taney was educated at Dickinson College; read law with 
Jeremiah Chase of Annapolis; became a Federalist Rep- 
resentative to the Maryland House of Delegates; suf- 
fered defeats at the hands of Jeffersonian Republicans; 
supported the War of 1812, thus breaking from Feder- 
alist friends; successfully practised law, even daring to 
defend a Negro and Gen. James Wilkinson; freed his 
inherited slaves; and swung in 1824 to Andrew Jackson. 
As a convert-Democrat, an opponent of the National 
Bank, and Attorney-General of Maryland, Taney chal- 
lenged Jackson’s attention. The reign of democracy had 
commenced. There was the dawn of a new era. Though 
known to be of John Marshall’s constitutional views, 
Taney was named Attorney-General (July 20, 1831-Sep- 
tember 23, 1833) by General Jackson. He became one 
of the most influential Secretaries, as James Buchanan 
realized when he sought his support for an appointment 
as Minister to Russia. It was Taney to whom Jackson 
turned for advice in the nullification controversy. And it 
was Taney who encouraged Jackson in the successful 
fight against Nicholas Biddle and the Second National 
Bank. 

In reorganizing his Cabinet so as to put in the Treasury 
a Secretary who would remove the Federal deposits from 


the Bank, Jackson appointed Taney, although it was one 
of the last offices that gentleman desired. But as a loyal 
Jacksonite who had virtually written the portion of the 
President’s annual message dealing with the deposits, he 
could only accept (September 23, 1833). The Bank ceased 
to be a depository, and Taney, whom many regarded as 
Jackson’s tool, failed by a vote of twenty-eight to eighteen 
to receive Senatorial approval and resigned his ad interim 
appointment (June 25, 1834). Incidentally, this was the 
first rejection of a Cabinet appointee. To discharge a 
debt of gratitude, Jackson named Taney to the next 
vacancy in the Supreme Court, but the Senate postponed 
action and the session ended. In the meantime, Chief 
Justice Marshall died and Jackson nominated Taney for 
the Chief Justiceship. Despite a bitter opposition, led 
by Senators Clay and Webster, Taney was confirmed by 
a majority of twelve votes (March 15, 1836), and pre- 
sided over the Supreme Court until his death, October 
12, 1864. 

Twenty years later, another Catholic reached the Cabi- 
net, under President Franklin Pierce. James Campbell, 
the son of Irish-Catholic immigrants to Philadelphia, had 
little formal education; but as a studious youth, he 
improved his time in the Philadelphia Library and 
Athenaeum and read law with E. D. Ingraham. A school 
commissioner, a judge of common pleas, an aggressive 
Catholic leader in the bloody nativist riots of 1844, and 
a supporter of Tyler and Buchanan, Campbell was the 
recognized leader of the Irish Democrats. In 1851, he 
was nominated for Justice of the Supreme Court in order 
to strengthen the State ticket, but he was defeated by anti- 
Catholic prejudice while the rest of the ticket was elected 
by a respectable majority. Thereupon, Governor Bigler 
paid his debt by appointing Campbell Attorney-General. 
In the election of 1852, Campbell assisted materially in 
the election of Franklin Pierce, whose Whig opponents 
had charged him with an anti-Catholic and anti-foreign 
bias. Supported by the Democratic machine, Buchanan 
silently dissenting, Campbell was made Attorney-General 
(1853-1857). 

While his appointment brought “ Know-Nothing ” as- 
saults on Pierce’s Administration, Campbell proved an 
excellent administrator, instituting new methods in the 
postal service, establishing the registry of mail, striving 
vainly for the abolition of the franking privilege, and tak- 
ing initial steps to obtain lower foreign postal rates. It 
was through Campbell that Archbishop Hughes broached 
the question of the recognition of a Papal Nuncio to the 
United States. With the change of administration,’ 
Pierce’s friends found Buchanan cold, and Campbell re- 
tired to practise law in Philadelphia. He served as a 
trustee of Girard College, where he saw that Catholic 
boys were given religious instruction, of Jefferson College, 
and of St. Joseph’s Orphanage. In 1861, he was defeated 
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by two or three votes for the United States Senate as a 
war Democrat, though the State Legislature had a Demo- 
cratic majority. Like many a politician, Campbell ex- 
perienced the ingratitude of party and bosses. 

As most Catholics, especially Irish Catholics, were 
Democrats, they naturally could expect little recognition 
from post-war Republication administrations. And cu- 
riously enough, they received little recognition from 
Grover Cleveland. Aside from Stephen Russell Mallory 
(1813-1873), Secretary of the Navy in the Confederate 
Cabinet, Campbell had no successor until a Republican 
President, William McKinley, appointed Joseph McKenna 
Attorney-General (March 5, 1897). McKenna was born 
in Philadelphia of Irish parents and commenced his edu- 
cation at St. Joseph’s College. Attracted by the California 
boom, his family journeyed to the Pacific Coast, where 
he attended St. Augustine’s College, read law, and was 
admitted to the bar. As an Irish-Catholic Republican, 
McKenna was somewhat unique, even on the Coast where 
race and party were less synonymous than in the East. 
District Attorney of Solano County, a Member of Con- 
gress (1885-91) after several defeats, and a member of 
the powerful Ways and Means Committee, he was re- 
warded by President Benjamin Harrison with a Circuit 
Judgeship (1892). McKinley, impressed by McKenna’s 
political orthodoxy, high-tariff views, and conservative 
character, called him to the Cabinet with the note that 
he was President of all the people when McKenna de- 
fensively called attention to his membership in the Cath- 
olic Church. As Attorney-General his tenure was brief, 
for McKinley nominated him to the Supreme Court and 
the Senate unanimously approved (January 21, 1898). 

McKenna was followed by the picturesque Charles 
Jerome Bonaparte, grandson of Jerome Bonaparte, King 
of Westphalia, and the unhappy Elizabeth Patterson, whose 
rigid economy enabled her to amass a large fortune for 
two grandsons. A brilliant student at Harvard College 
and at the Harvard Law School, Bonaparte became an 
eminent lawyer, yet one who was ever ready to “ put his 
legal talents at the service of litigants who, or whose 
causes, appealed to his ardent desire for justice.” His 
enemies accused him of being a professional reformer be- 
cause of his activities for clean government and civil- 
service reform. A founder of the Baltimore Reform 
League, a patron of the Civil Service Reformer, organ 
of the Maryland branch, and one of the founders of the 
National Civil Service League, Bonaparte became an in- 
timate friend of Theodore Roosevelt of the Civil Service 
Commission. Again Roosevelt was somewhat awed by 
his Napoleonic lineage, as were most of his associates, 
though Bonaparte himself did little to stress the imperial 
tradition. 

When Roosevelt became President, he called upon 
Bonaparte as a commissioner to investigate conditions in 
Indian Territory and as special counsel to prosecute frauds 
in the postal service. In 1905, he invited him into the 
Cabinet as Secretary of the Navy, with the expectation of 
succeeding to the Attorney-Generalship, which he did in 
December, 1906. Roosevelt, then waving the Big Stick, 
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required a heavy hitter against the trusts, and Bonaparte 
appears to have gone as far as was expected, appearing 
personally before the Supreme Court in fifty cases. Of a 
score of suits instituted, he secured eight convictions. And 
it was his work which later resulted in the harmless dis- 
solution of the American Tobacco Company. In March, 
1909, he returned to his practice in Baltimore, where he 
gave freely of his time to civic affairs: fighting corrup- 
tion, acting as president of the National Municipal League, 
serving as a trustee of the Catholic University, champion- 
ing civil-service reform, going out with Roosevelt in 1912, 
and urging all good Republicans to unite against Dr. 
Wilson in 1916. 

Roosevelt appointed another Catholic to his Cabinet, 
Robert John Wynne. A telegrapher and a journalist, 
Wynne was named Assistant Postmaster-General (1902- 
1904) and advanced to be Postmaster General (1904- 
1905) for a year, when he was given a more profitable 
berth as Consul General in London. Incidentally, Roose- 
velt’s Commissioner of Labor, then in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, was a professor of economics 
at the Catholic University, Charles P. Neill. 

President Taft made no attempt to follow Roosevelt's 
example in Cabinet selections. Wilson, who owed some- 
thing to urban voters of the North, failed to call a Cath- 
olic to his Cabinet, although William J. Bryan maintained 
that he had urged the President to do so. Succeeding 
Presidents have found no Catholics available for their 
official families, and probably it was just as well that no 
Catholic was associated with the Cabinet of the late 
President Harding. 


General Praise-God’s Great Joke 


Joun GrBBons 


AST time I ran over to New York (I think this is the 

correct literary way of dragging in the single occa- 
sion that I was ever in the place), I remember being 
struck by the perfectly extraordinary way I was per- 
petually getting lost. It’s almost as bad on my own side, 
and after about fifty years as a Londoner there are still 
vast areas of London marked down in my mental make- 
up as totally unexplored. One of them, by the way, is 
the City, that famous “Square Mile” which makes up 
the heart of the whole concern and which is chock-a-block 
full of the old churches and places that every tourist 
knows all about. Then I can hardly find my way from 
one narrow lane to the next. Why should I know the 
City? It’s our Wall Street, you see, top hats and banks 
and big business and international finance and all that. 
Only my own finance isn’t exactly of international interest 
and my business with my bank isn’t exactly big. 

In fact, when some months ago I had to go in a hurry 
to one of those queer old city halls, I really didn’t know 
where it was. City luncheon and some very great man 
indeed as the guest of honor, and at the last moment his 
being ill and not able to go. So I suppose some secretary 
or somebody would be told to find a speaker at any cost, 
and he’d ring up a lecture agency in a hurry. Anyway, 
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there it was, and the ’phone call gave me less than two 
hours to change my clothes and get there and think of 
something to say. Pretty awful it was, and then with all 
my nervousness it was in a way rather wonderful. 

It’s a big hall, you know, with the oak pillars and 
stained-glass windows and so forth, just as they have 
come down from the Middle Ages; and then they’ve 
modernized some of the things so as to show as little 
as possible, like putting electric-light bulbs on artificial 
candles below the paintings of ancient Lord Mayors and 
people hung all round the old walls. At one end there 
is a minstrels’ gallery, and I suppose if royalty or anyone 
comes, then they’d have a band, just as they would pre- 
sumably get out the gold plate I saw stacked on a side- 
board thing about the size of a scaffold. 

But this wasn’t a gold-plate day, of course, and it was 
explained to me that all I had to do was to eat my lunch 
just like anybody else and then at the proper place stand 
up and be interesting for twenty minutes or so. Just a 
guest I was, a Londoner speaking in a city hall, and 
nobody was supposed to know that I was a professional 
expecting to get a check for it later on. I was glad now 
that I had done as my wife had told me and had changed 
my trousers. But her remark, I think, that with or with- 
out striped trousers nobody would ever take me for a 
prominent city banker, had been in bad taste. 

Just then a man with a funny coat and powdered hair 
rapped loudly with a hammer. “ My Lords and gentle- 
men, pray silence,” he cried, and then there was a clergy- 
man standing up. I suppose he’d be Anglican rector of 
some City church and chaplain to the company or guild 
or whatever it was, and this was Grace. 

“For this City of London,” he was calling, “for its 
honor and good name, for Empire and for its duties, for 
this meal now set before us, and for our remembrances 
to our poorer brothers of this great City . . . ” and then 
there was a moment’s pause and a great “ Thank God” 
came like a shout from all the people there. Perhaps 400 
of them there may have been, and they’d all be great men. 

Really it wasn’t anything like as bad as I had expected, 
and in fact from the moment that I said that I was a 
Londoner I had them all right. I imagine the real man 
might have talked about the gold standard or something 
like that, but I just told funny stories and got away with 
it. When several of them came afterwards and asked 
who I was, I began to think that I had missed my voca- 
tion and ought really to have been brought up a banker. 
Then later, when I was hanging unobtrusively around 
for a minute to give the man a chance of paying me my 
fifteen dollars if he wanted to, an old gentleman came 
and stared right at me. He’d known my face, he said, as 
soon as I stood up, but he couldn’t think who I was. 

Well, I didn’t know him. But when we got down to 
things and had worked back as far as the War, I had 
it; and it was my old Colonel and my heels involuntarily 
came together with a click. I don’t know how it was 
with the United States armies, but with ours the disci- 
pline was such that even fifteen years later you just can’t 
help yourself. 
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I could remember him now, for though he had only 
once spoken to me, and then on the introduction of the 
Provost-Sergeant, and though his conversation on that 
single occasion had been confined to the remark that he 
confirmed the sentence, he wasn’t the sort of colonel who 
would easily be forgotten by the ranks. There was that 
time training in England back at the start when he’d been 
in the chair at a sing-song in the Y Hut, with a face 
like a death’s-head mask as he listened motionless to all 
the jokes. Then in the middle he’d had a telegram and 
just read it and put it away without a blink and went on 
sitting and applauding. And it had been the death at the 
front of his only son. 

He was exactly as Spartan in his treatment of us, and 
once in France when he’d thought a half-company was 
weakening he’d had the whole bunch up on top of the 
trench, camp cleaning in full daylight. “Can’t you see 
that cigarette end?” “ Pick up that match box ” ; that sort 
of thing. Eight men he lost in about two minutes, but he 
was up there himself. Of course, in books that sort of 
man gets worshiped, but really nearly all of us hated 
him. Something to do with a great catering firm he was 
said to be, and half the battalion swore that after the 
War they’d go to his tea shop and order fried eggs and 
then send for the manager and complain, hoping that way 
for a chance of bullying back. The less-educated half of 
the battalion that was, for really a city financier doesn’t 
fry eggs in person. The other half of us, clerks and so 
forth, nicknamed him Colonel Praise-God. Wasn’t there 
a fanatic with some name like that in Cromwell’s time? 

Actually he was a General now, and I suppose that 
with the retirement of a man like that he goes up auto- 
matically in honorary rank. Only I was not to take any 
notice of it, now that everything was ever, but he still 
always prided himself on picking out the faces of any 
of his old command. As civil as anything he was, and 
I might have been a great man myself from the way he 
spoke to me. If I wasn’t too busy, could I do him the 
favor of sparing a five minutes’ chat? And a bit like a 
ramrod trying to bow, he was ushering me priority of 
place into about the biggest of all the big automobiles 
that with their liveried servants were hanging round the 
doors of that hall. 

Once in his office I saw that the fifteen-year-old gossip 
had been true, and that he really was a big man. A pretty 
wonderful office he had, and then as I glanced round it 
I saw on his private table an ivory crucifix. I remembered 
now ; he had been R.C. in the Army. Only even then he’d 
always seemed so unapproachable and mask-like that it 
made no difference to us. Where other Catholic officers 
would throw you a friendly word marching back from 
the parade Mass, Colonel Praise-God remained always 
exactly the same. Unbending and aloof, you couldn’t 
imagine him ever smiling, let alone laughing. 

What he wanted was to find out what I was doing now- 
adays. Out of work, in need, that sort of thing? But 
when I thanked him and said I didn’t know that there 
was anything that he could do, he seemed half-sorry and 
half-relieved. He was always finding men from the bat- 
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talion, he said, in troubles of some sort, and he was always 
anxious not to miss any chances. But, of course, he was 
glad about me, and he actually apologized for asking me. 
Then as I thanked him again and was turning for the 
door, it struck me suddenly how much older he looked, 
arid in a sort of way I seemed to want to make up a bit 
for the hatreds of the old days. And, Sir, I said, but 
surely he was working very hard with all this. My wave 
round the room at large was meant to include his whole 
office block and that great auto and just everything. It 
struck me that he must be an uncommonly wealthy man. 

Only without my saying it, he was explaining that this 
was exactly what he wasn’t. And now for a minute he 
was talking to me just as if I had been his equal. (I sup- 
pose that would be my not wanting anything.) Only he 
wasn’t rich at all nowadays. Wife gone, son gone (I sud- 
denly remembered one of the comic songs at that Hut 
concert), and what should he be rich for? His com- 
panies, of course, they were different: the honor and 
good name of this City, you know. But for himself, and 
he pointed almost anxiously over the Crucifix on the 
table to a big picture print hanging on the wall. I’d seen 
that print before, and I’d seen it in a Catholic paper, and 
it was the sort of architect’s proof of a great home for 
Catholic Orphan Boys. Given by somebody, the paper had 
said, and there hadn’t been a name. And that, it seemed, 
was now his sole remaining interest, and didn’t I think 
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that this feature and that were good ideas and that the 
lads would like them? A little he’d kept for himself, of 
course. Three years the doctors thought that he’d live, 
and then it could all go to the Home. 

And I was going Liverpool Street way, was I? Then 
perhaps I mightn’t mind him walking along with me for 
a minute. And down the elevator and we were round- 
ing the corner of West Street. That’s where our St. Mary 
Moorfields is, you know, and once it used to be a sort of 
Pro-Cathedral for all the bit of Catholic London that 
there was. Now it’s different and it’s an ordinary enough 
church, except that it’s about the only Catholic place 
actually within our City business part, and that all day 
long you'll see a constant little trickle of top-hatted busi- 
ness men just dropping in for a minute or so. 

One really ought, he was saying, to thank God. Honor 
and credit and all that he’d had when it had been any good 
to him. Just like that fellow had said at the lunch; and 
I gathered that we were referring to the eminently re- 
spectable chaplain. That home place seemed one way of 
doing it. But, of course, the beauty of the thing, he went 
on, the real beauty of the thing was that he believed that 
those fools of doctors were all wrong and that he'd got 
one year and not three to go. And General Praise-God, 
turning with something of almost jauntiness into the door 
of the church, laughed like a gentleman who had made 
the joke of his lifetime. 


Matt Talbot’s Progress 


Francis Tacsor, S.J. 


IRST among the many amazing things I discovered 
kK in Ireland was the reputation for sanctity acquired 

by a man of my name. “ And are you related to 
the new Saint?” was the first question asked me when 
I first put shoe to the old sod. The query was repeated 
a hundred times later, everywhere. My arrival, strangely, 
coincided with the first general public revelation of the 
existence of Matt Talbot. 

To be asked if you are related to a man of exalted 
sanctity is, in a certain way, a trifle embarrassing if you 
have never heard of the man. I became curious to learn 
more of him. I wanted to prove some kinship, no matter 
how distant. Not that it mattered much here on earth; 
I was not interested in the reflected glory of being some 
sort of a cousin to a saintly man who had just died. But 
in certain exigencies, it would be most convenient to 
have a canonized cousin in Heaven. There is, after all, 
such a thing as family loyalty and the pull of the same 
blood; it is not likely that a saint in Heaven would let 
his kinsman down. I was most desirous, then, of proving 
some relationship to this Matt Talbot whom all Dublin 
seemed to think had gone straight to God, without any 
stopover in Purgatory. Matt Talbot, in Heaven, would 
know all the ramifications of the family tree; but I. would 
like to know, too, so I could use our relationship as a 
good argument for my petitions. It was with regret 
that I could not honestly discover a link with him. Still, 


there must have been a relationship to him some time in 
the past, if names have any meaning. So, I hope Matt 
Talbot will be good to a man of his name. 

That Dublin, and then all Ireland discovered Matt 
Talbot about the time I reached Dun Laoghaire was none 
of my doing. Two orderlies in a hospital and a nun were 
the first to learn the truth about him. Later, Sir Joseph 
A. Glynn, President of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
in Ireland, revealed his secret to the world. Matt Talbot’s 
story would eventually have reached the United States, 
but I was the first, I think, to carry it across the Atlantic 
and to herald it in our country in an article entitled “ A 
Saint in a Lumber Yard.” During the past six years, 
unexpectedly in scores of places, a hundred people have 
asked: “ What about Matt Talbot?” During all the time, 
I have been asking myself the same question. And from 
the Irish papers and from the lips of visitors to Ireland, 
I learn that it is the most popular question in Ireland. 
* Do you know anything about Matt Talbot? If you 
don’t, read America for April 24, 1926. If you want to 
learn more, read the twopence pamphlet, “ The Life of 
Matt Talbot,” by Sir Joseph A. Glynn. This was pub- 
lished in January, 1926; and within two months, 60,000 
copies had been sold. More than 200,000 copies have 
since been distributed, and it has been translated into fif- 
teen foreign languages, including Chinese. Then, there is 
Sir Joseph’s two-shilling book, published in 1928. 
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During his lifetime, Matt Talbot was a nonentity. He 
was born and lived all his days in the slums of Dublin. 
He had very little schooling as a boy and not much piety 
as a young man. He took to drink before he was scarcely 
grown, and was a real drunkard long before he was 
twenty-five. At that age, he took the pledge for three 
months; but he kept it for forty-three years. Before then, 
he would attend Mass on Sunday and abstain from meat 
on Friday, but he never bothered much about the Sacra- 
ments. After that time, his life was, according to Sir 
Joseph, “ like to those of the great penitents of the Church 
whose names were afterwards enrolled amongst those of 
the canonized Saints.” But no living soul knew of this. 
To one of his friends, “ he was a very commonplace type, 
poorly clad, but clean.” He was unknown and unnoticed, 
and happy to be so. He was just a good man to whom 
nobody paid much attention. He lead an uneventful life, 
of quiet, unostentatious routine, minded his own business, 
and never seemed to be anything more than one of a 
hundred thousand Dublin laborers, the invisible sort of a 
man you would look at and never see to remember. 

Then he fell dead, in Granby Lane, on Trinity Sunday, 
1925. He was picked up, like any other poor man, and 
carried to the hospital. If he had had any warning, he 
would have remained as inconspicuous in death as he was 
in his whole lifetime. He would have destroyed the 
evidence of his sanctity with as much zeal as another man 
would destroy the tell-tale signs of his scandals. His 
secret was revealed by the accident of his death. When 
he went to the hospital, twice before, he had removed 
the evidence; but this last time, he was caught with his 
chains on. The orderlies who undressed his body made 
the following statement: 

On Sunday, June 7, 1925, a dead body was brought in the 
Corporation ambulance to Jervis Street Hospital. On the body 
being identified, it proved to be Mr. Matt Talbot, and when we, 
the undersigned, undressed the remains we found chains, ropes 
and beads on the said body. Around the middle of his waist were 
two chains and a knotted rope. One chain we took to be an 
ordinary chain used as a horse trace, and the other a little thinner. 
Both were entwined by a knotted rope, and medals were attached 
to the chain by cords. Both were deeply embedded in the flesh 
and rusted. Also on the left arm was found a light chain tightly 
wound above the elbow, and on the right arm above the elbow a 
knotted cord. On his left leg a chain was bound round with a 
cord below the knee, and on the right leg, in the same position, 
was some heavy knotted cord. 

Taken by themselves, these details could be used as 
proofs of Matt Talbot's insanity ; but in conjunction with 
what was later learned about him, they proved his sanity 
no less than his sanctity. Such maceration of his flesh, 
unsupported by other phases of his life, would show him 
to be only a specimen for Freud or Kraft-Ebbing; but,” 
these bodily mortifications, in conjunction with his other 
virtues, show him to be a study for the Bollandists. God, 
in His Providence; chose to reveal Matt Talbot by strik- 
ing him dead, through heart-disease, on a deserted back 
street, before he could remove his chains. Poor Matt! 
publicity, renown, notice, he never wanted them. But God 
willed it, and so it is. 

Since his death, he has been investigated and glorified. 
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Most incredible information has been uncovered about 
the long hours he spent in prayer in his lonely room on 
the third floor front of Rutland Street, about the number 
of Masses he would attend on a Sunday and the hour- 
long vigils he would keep in the Churches, about his ter- 
rific bodily austerities and mortifications and fastings, 
about his charities, his kindliness, his good humor, his 
humility, his all-embracing intentness of learning to love 
God more and ever more. 

Perhaps the most interesting testimony to his intent- 
ness in learning the science of the saints are the books 
that he read and the notes he took. His schooling never 
progressed much beyond the elementary grades, as is 
evident from his spelling and handwriting. Yet, in the 
trunkful of books that he possessed and which show 
signs of his laborious reading are volumes by Cardinal 
Newman and Father Faber, by St. Francis de Sales and 
Father Grou, volumes on the lives of the saints, on 
mystical and ascetical theology and the like. 

In the four manuals of devotions that he used con- 
stantly are many scraps of papers on which are written 
excerpts from his readings and from the sermons he 
heard. This last April, there was discovered the largest 
fragment yet found of his note-taking. The pages, authen- 
tically in Matt’s handwriting, partly in pencil and partly 
in ink, were chanced on by a man who used to loan books 
to Matt, in a volume that he had not opened for years. 
The notes were on the subject of “ Hell” and were closely 
written on the pages of an old diary. It was later dis- 
covered that they were copied from Chapter VIII of 
“God and Myself” by the well-known American Jesuit, 
Father Martin J. Scott. Such specimens as this and the 
other fragmentary notes are indications that Matt Talbot 
was a purposeful student of sanctity. He was leading no 
haphazard life of religious emotionalism, but was pro- 
gressing step by step in the science and the love of God. 

No picture was evidently ever taken of Matt Talbot 
in life, and before he was buried no one apparently 
thought of preserving his likeness. Since then, there has 
grown the desire to know what he looked like. Sir Joseph 
Glynn quotes the description given by one who knew him 
intimately: “ There was nothing striking or impressive 
in his appearance. . . He was somewhat below the 
middle height, of slight and wiry build. . . . Meeting 
him at close quarters, one was at once struck by the high 
forehead and rounded temples. The eyes were large, 
with drooping lids, which gave a serious and thoughtful 
expression to the face.” Within the past year, John Dixon 
has painted a portrait of him according to particulars 
supplied by Talbot’s friends. His sister, Mrs. Andrewes, 
and others have declared the likeness to be excellent and 
it is now taken, presumably, as the official picture. 

The lonely room that he occupied during his last years, 
at 18 Rutland Street, has been turned into an oratory. 
Here, according to an eye-witness just returned from 
Ireland, there is a small altar before which is a prie- 
dieu. During the Eucharistic Congress, Cardinal Verdier, 
of Paris, paid his tribute to the saint of the slums by visit- 
ing the room and kneeling there in prayer for a quarter 
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of an hour, Would Matt have been surprised by such 
a visit before his death? 

Would he have been surprised, he the man who always 
sought to be utterly inconspicuous, by the hundreds of 
people who make pilgrimages to his grave in Glasnevin 
Cemetery? His would have been a pauper’s grave, if he 
had had any control over the time and manner of his 
death. No marking would have risen above the earth to 
tell who lay buried beneath. But God willed otherwise. 
Now, above his head is a granite Celtic cross, and along 
his length are almost daily offerings of flowers, and above 
his feet is a small wooden box, with a slit in it, into which 
devoted clients drop requests for his intercession with 
God. And some of these requests, by very good authority, 
have had a temporal and spiritual fulfilment. 

A little more than a month ago, the first public lecture 
on Matt Talbot was delivered by one of the most eloquent 
preachers in Ireland, Rev. J. E. Canavan, S.J., before an 
audience of 2,000 that overflowed the Theater Royal in 
Dublin. “ He may or may not be canonized,” said Father 
Canavan. “ But saint or not, he is a superb symbol— 
the adequate and satisfying representation of that special 
quality of Irish Catholicness. . . . He is an appropriate 
symbol of our nation, because he was poor; for, in Ire- 
land, we do not desire great wealth. He is our represen- 
tative man because he was Irish, a layman, an ascetic, 
a contemplative, and poor. He is the concise guide to 
Ireland.” 

Every week, there appears in the Irish Catholic papers 
a “Prayer for the Promotion of the Cause of Beatifica- 
tion of Matt Talbot,” issued and approved by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. In the early part of 1931, the Postu- 
lator of the Cause, Monsignor Curran, Rector of the 
Irish College in Rome, drew up the articles for the 
Process and submitted them to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Dublin. Years must pass, probably, before, and if, 
Matt Talbot is ever raised to the altars of the Church. 
Monsignor Waters, the Notary of the Process, has given 
warning that “ whilst the starting of the Ordinary Process 
implies a signal recognition of the fame of Matt Talbot, 
it does not sanction any public veneration of him or con- 
vey any guarantee that his Cause will overcome the many 
obstacles which the prudence of the Church puts in the 
way of Beatification.” 

We are content to wait. Let the advocatus diaboli be 
ruthless in his attacks on Matt Talbot, let him question 
every motive and word and action of the laborer who 
aspired to sanctity, let him destroy Matt Talbot’s memory, 
if that be God’s will. We can only judge in our human 
way; we do not presume to prejudge before the Church 
comes to its irrevocable and undeniably true decision. 
Until then, however, we are allowed to draw our inspira- 
tion from the heroism that we find in the life of Matt 
Talbot. We may pray that God may exalt him to the 
altars as unmistakably as He struck him down in Granby 
Lane. 

(The writer uses the term “ saint” and “ sanctity” in a general 


sense and one that does not anticipate any decision of ecclesiastical 
authority.) 
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Mr. De Mille’s Roman Holiday 


GerarpD B. DonneELLY, S.J. 


Cecil B. De Mille’s big religious film, “ The Sign of the 
Cross,” had its first New York showing at the Rialto 
Theatre last week. The premiere was preceded by pub- 
licity that roused film fans to a state of high expectancy, 
but the newspaper critics, immune both to press agentry 
and mob psychology, have so far failed to break into en- 
thusiastic cheers over the picture. In general they seem 
to think that Wilson Barrett’s old play, upon which the 
film is based, has been more or less butchered to make a 
Roman holiday. 

Before me I have four reviews clipped from Manhat- 
tan’s leading journals on the day after the first perform- 
ance. I have read these reviews carefully after seeing the 
film myself, but I cannot help feeling that the critics might 
have done a much better job. 

True, they pay brief compliments to Charles Laughton 
and Claudette Colbert. But their praise is less than grudg- 
ing in view of the plain fact that Laughton, in the la- 
mentably brief footage allotted to him, plays Nero in a 
highly diverting fashion, and that Miss Colbert, in the role 
of the degenerate empress Poppaea, turns in the briefest 
and finest performance of her career. But only vaguely 
do the critics suggest that perhaps these fine bits of char- 
acterization, together with other high excellencies of the 
film, may have been almost entirely due to the genius of 
its director, and nowhere have they a word of applause 
for De Mille’s magnificent use of materials, his masterly 
handling of mass movement, or his camera shots of ex- 
traordinary beauty. As a matter of fact, it seems to me 
that the critics have unmistakably failed in justice. First 
of all, they have not been just to Mr. De Mille, for they 
have been overly reticent about what is in many respects 
the most moving and impressive spectacle since sound 
came to the films. And on the other hand, they have not 
been just to their readers, since they have carefully 
avoided all mention of several sequences in the film which, 
speaking morally, are the most objectionable things ever 
thrown upon a pubiic screen. 

“ The Sign of the Cross” is an extraordinarily brilliant 
study in contrast. The immense possibility for vivid an- 
tithesis inherent in the story of the First Persecution is 
the thing that has hypnotized De Mille and furnished him 
with the chief theme of his picture. Over and over this 
contrast motif is repeated by the picture—in the main 
theme of the Empire warring against the Kingdom of 
Heaven, in the love story of a pagan boy and a Christian 
girl, in the clashings of life and death, orgy and asceticism, 
expediency and principle, lust and chastity—briefly, in 
nearly every detail of the picture. 

Exercising his well-known taste for lavish display, 
De Mille has built up his film into a vast spectacle of 
Rome in its heyday. He has deliberately submerged the 
love plot, which was the chief concern of the original 
play, by the enormous sweep and power of its setting. He 
has made all the other characters merely puppet figures 
in a tremendous pageant of luxury, courage, and death. 
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I doubt whether anyone who sees the picture will ever 
quite forget the amphitheatre scenes in which the director, 
like Nero himself, puts'on a complete Roman circus be- 
fore thousands of spectators. Wisely, he omits the char- 
iot race; Ben Hur has not yet been forgotten. Instead, 
he stages a huge gladiatorial combat in which some hun- 
dred men, after a glittering parade into the arena and a 
salute of steel to Nero, turn to the ghastly business of 
slaying one another. It is a bloody and appalling scene, 
but at the same time so impersonal and spectacular that 
it can be witnessed without shock or fear of other ill 
effect. 

Into the midst of these scenes of combat, De Mille has 
inserted several camera shots of pathos, irony, and unfor- 
gettable beauty. Supreme among them is a brief glimpse 
of a wounded gladiator, whose hand slowly slips through 
the sand as he sinks closer to the ground in death. An- 
other shot, one that drew a gasp of pity from the audi- 
ence, was that of a dozen slaves tugging a great sledge 
from the arena upon which were piled the sprawling bod- 
ies of the dead. In sharp contrast with the frenzied and 
howling mob that packs the amphitheatre there is a mo- 
mentary glimpse of Nero coolly spitting grape seeds and 
licking the fruit juice from his fingers as the conquered 
die beneath his throne. 

The director has mercifully spared his audience the ac- 
tual martyrdom of the Christians. That scene would, of 
course, be far too much for human endurance. In its 
place he gives us a magnificent camera shot of the snarl- 
ing lions, and then a final scene, characterized by great 
pictorial beauty, in which the band of Christians mount 
a great flight of stone steps and march out to their doom 
in the arena. Perhaps I should add that for our Catholic 
taste the martyrs are portrayed a bit too dolefully, are 
overmuch given to sad hymns and wringing of hands, and 
so are without that eagerness and joy which Catholic tra- 
dition and legend attributes to them. Still I venture to say 
that no sacred painting or religious novel has ever por- 
trayed so vividly, as has this picture out of Hollywood, 
the heroism and the pathos of the martyrs’ death. Mr. 
De Mille deserves unstinted praise for this part of his 
achievement; he has taught us a deeper admiration and 
respect for Agnes, Cecilia, Justin, and all the other saints 
who died for the Faith in the days of the great persecu- 
tions. 

But after paying honest homage to the greatness of the 
spectacle and to the wizardry of its creator, one must turn 
with regret to note its highly objectionable features. A 
moment ago I stated that the metropolitan critics had sedu- 
lously avoided mentioning certain scenes. This is more 
than surprising, especially since these scenes mark a new 
phase in motion picture history by introducing hitherto 
tabooed materials to the screen, and hence—if passed 
over without protest—will result in a further paganizing 
of the pictures and in a worse demoralization of their 
patrons. 

It may be admitted that the genesis of these objection- 
able scenes lies in Mr. De Mille’s love of contrast rather 
than in any desire to ‘pander to depraved tastes or to break 
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down the established conventions on what may or may not 
be legitimate entertainment. Yet neither this motive, nor 
any other based on artistic reasons, can possibly justify 
the showing of these incidents. 

Towards the middle of the story the film depicts a 
scene in which the pagan hero makes advances to the 
Christian girl. His efforts failing, he invites his com- 
panions to help him persuade the girl and to aid him in 
breaking down her resistance. Assistance—of the particu- 
lar kind requested—is immediately furnished him by a 
dancer, one Ancaria, who volunteers to try the persua- 
sive powers of what she calls the “ Dance of the Naked 
Moon.” 

This dance, to which the film thereupon devotes three 
or four minutes, is no display of nudity; neither is it a 
wild and abandoned dance. Such things have been wit- 
nessed in the films before; this is something new and dif- 
ferent. It is a sufficient description of this dance to say 
that it is explicitly aphrodisiac. Its purpose, announced 
by the hero to everybody within hearing, including a 
dozen characters on the screen and, of course, the entire 
audience, is to melt the ice of the heroine’s virtue. The 
deliberately erotic effect of the dance upon the spectators 
is shown in two or three camera shots that in the context 
become the most unpleasant bits of footage ever passed 
by the Hollywood censors. Add to all this the almost in- 
credible fact that the dance is not only lascivious but is 
also clearly suggestive of perversion, and it will be clear 
why this director, in his attempt to contrast pagan degen- 
eracy with Christian virtue, has broken down one of the 
few remaining bulwarks of decency which have so far 
been respected by the most unscrupulous of producers. 

But the dance just described is unfortunately not the 
only thing which will keep decent people away from “ The 
Sign of the Cross.” There are in addition several camera 
shots of arena scenes which psychiatrists would instantly 
recognize as tending to pander to abnormal instincts. As 
long as this film confines itself to death struggles between 
man and man or between man and animal, the audience 
reaction, like that of a crowd at a prize fight, will be 
normal and healthy. But when after some moments of 
increasing horror, Mr. De Mille begins to develop the 
theme of beauty and the beast, when in a series of brief 
shots his camera shows chained and terrified young wo- 
men about to suffer death by crocodiles, lions, and gorillas, 
he is not merely depicting scenes that are unfit for human 
consumption, but he is also entering a field which only 
specialists in the abnormal could discuss with authority. 
In all justice I should add that the shots are very brief. 
But brief as they are, they have no place in a picture de- 
signed for public entertainment. 

“ The Sign of the Cross” is being publicized as a reli- 
gious spectacle. That means that many pastors will dis- 
cuss it from their pulpits as an inspiring drama of the 
early Christian martyrs. The religious press will be ex- 
pected to give favorable notices. As a result thousands 
of people who for moral reasons ordinarily avoid the 
theatre may flock to see this picture. Young men and 
women will be drawn by the magic of the director’s name. 
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Yet, if the film is run without necessary deletions, all 
these patrons, and in particular the young, will be intro- 
duced to the spectacle of a vicious dance that has, besides, 
unmistakable implications of aberration. The thing will 
be something like going to church to worship and finding 
a black mass. 

Yet, by a fortunate chance, if not indeed by the careful 
planning of the producers, it so happens that all these 
scenes can be clipped from the film without a serious 
butchering of its continuity. The scenes, furthermore, 
are not essential to the plot or the motivation of the story. 
Should Mr. De Mille delete them, his “Sign of the 
Cross’ could be recommended almost without reserve and 
to any audience as a great and deeply moving spectacle of 
religious heroism. It is because the producers of this film 
have made a vigorous appeal for patronage from Catholic 
and other religious groups that America, which ordinarily 
does not comment upon objectionable pictures, has found 
space for the foregoing remarks. 
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HY is it considered such a virtue never to be 

shocked? It must be a virtue, since the contrary 
weakness, that of being shocked, is thought to be so highly 
discreditable. If you wish to make an immediate and 
convincing appeal for anything, just proclaim that people 
are shocked about it, and your goods are sold. Best sellers 
are not advertised as wrong, bad, or objectionable; for 
nobody wants anything wrong or objectionable. But mere- 
ly hint that people’s convictions are upset by this novel 
or that poem, that their complacency is disturbed, and 
you have a prima facie case in its favor. 

A simple illustration, drawn from some of our lowly 
rural periodicals, may suffice. (Let me hereby remind the 
reader that notwithstanding the reassuring announcement 
made by the Kremlin on November 14 that all “ prop- 
aganda "is now laid aside, our rural press and our news- 
stands are still carrying plenty of it.) We read (with 
boiler-plate headlines) : 

NEW SOVIET SHIP ANNOYS OLD TARS 

Vessels Without Helm Arouses Wrath of Sailors 

London.—Salty old British sea dogs descended from many 
generations of adventurous mariners and with sea water, rather 
than blood in their veins, are disgusted. 

The object of their loathing is the Soviet ship Neva, which 
arrived here recently with a consignment of Black Sea butter. 
It is not because the Neva is a foreign ship, nor that she brought 
foreign produce in spite of the “ Buy British” campaign [i.e. why 
should old tars be interested in economics?] But the Russian 
builders of this new vessel have dared to violate all the notable 
traditions of the sea by designing a ship without the beloved 
steering wheel. 

The forefathers of these old salts fought hard to retain sails, 
ropes, rigging, and wooden hulls, but gradually resigned them- 
selves to steam, clear superstructure, and steel. Many of the 
present generation have even been converted from steam to motor 
power, but a ship without a steering wheel is regarded by most 
British seamen as the very last straw... . 

Steering on the Neva is done by a series of electric buttons... . 
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The Neva, which was built in one of the former imperial Rus- 
sian naval yards, has a number of other devices regarded by the 
old-time sailorman as a positive nightmare. 

Foolish, silly, ignorant, easily shocked British seamen; 
driven to panic by a Russian Young Pioneer who thumbs 
his nose at them with one hand while with the other he 
touches a row of electric buttons! The picture is complete, 
and who will take the trouble to bother about British sea- 
men who are electrical engineers and have spent the hours 
of their watch planning the electric controls that make 
the buttons do their jobs? The main point is got across, 
that the grizzled salts, Britain’s seahawks, are shocked 
like schoolgirls; and thus a fig for British objections to 
Russian trade—or American objections to recognizing 
Russia. 





«“— NG out a large round organ stop, marked Vox 
Paradoxica, from over my left bank of keys, I ob- 
serve that sailors, those of the grizzled, sou’wester type, 
are apt to be shocked. Callous as they may be to the 
“salty story,” they are rendered uneasy when they see 
the landlubber taking chances which may result in wreck- 
ing the ship. The old salt is “ shocked” when he sees 
the inexperienced yachtsman casting his painter loose 
when a gale is rising to windward, and the sheet so 
cumbered with unseamanlike hitches that it cannot be let 
out. He may shock you by his shocked remarks. If he is 
an old captain of long experience, he will be shocked by 
manifestations of moral license among his crew which, 
trifling as they may appear in themselves, will, he well 
knows, lead to confusion and mutiny if left unchecked. 
Most men in contact with the sterner phases of life 
are shocked by things that do not disturb the more shel- 
tered citizen. Policemen, for instance, are more shocked 
by parents’ neglect of their children’s discipline, than are 
sentimental enthusiasts for infantile self-expression. The 
policeman has seen what the parents and the enthusiasts 
have not, the end of the rosy trail; how it leads to the 
court, to the prison, to the insane asylum, to the grave. 
Father Benjamin Masse, elsewhere in this issue, shows 
us that the scientist is capable of being shocked in his 
own fashion, as well. It is the romanticist, the Rousseau- 
ist, who is incurably unable to face the facts. 
Experience, and exact, first-hand knowledge is a great 
clarifier in the matter of being shocked. The bridge- 
builder may smile at:some childish anxiety on the part 
of his youthful engineer-assistant ; but he is none the less 
shocked if the assistant hands in a slovenly blue-print; 
because he knows to what disaster such slovenliness may 
lead. The experienced educator, or physician, or pastor 
of souls is genuinely “ shocked ” by the sociological capers 
that provide ballyhoo for the Sunday supplements: irre- 
ligion in schools, nudism, divorce, and what not; because 
he has become sorrowfully aware of the consequences. 
Yet these men are not prudes; they are not Chadbands 
or Glooms. They enjoy as much as anyone the humor of 
an absurd situation, of ridiculing childish fears and baby- 
ish blushes; of Queen Victoria who was “ not amused ” 
by sorne harmless yarn that ruffled her imperial dignity. 
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But they are aware of the line of cleavage which popular 
propaganda is trying in so many ways so sedulously to 
cover up. 





ATCHING people get shocked is the stock-in-trade 

of the modern irreligious propagandist, as carica- 
ture and grossness was the stock-in-trade of the religious 
revolt of the sixteenth century. We are treated to the 
spectacle of the devout Russian muzhik “ shocked ” when 
the Red school teacher informs his children that fertilizer, 
not a blessing, is needed on his field; “ shocked” when 
he finds that the bones of the Saints may be chemically 
analyzed. There is no argument in such things, not even 
the flimsy reasonings of an Ingersoll or a Tom Paine; 
mereiy the psychological jolt that comes from seeing a 
decent person compromised, and so you, who do not wish 
to compromise yourself by seeming so impressionable, 
must perforce be silent. 

Our humorists, two or three years ago, distilled an 
immense amount of joy out of the shocks that flappers 
and their male counterparts gave to the older genera- 
tion, by their upsetting of traditions. Analyzed, we find 
that the heart of this upsetting process was in the lavish 
expenditure of the young; their contempt for the family 
pocketbook and for the comforts and conveniences of the 
home their parents had fondly built for them. Today, the 
shocking process seems less humorous. The youth and 
maiden who flipped a patronizing good-by to Shore Acres 
as they left its comfortable hearth to live their lives, are 
returning now to find the hearth a welcome refuge from 
the storm, except that chimney and hearth alike are mort- 
gaged, and the family cow no longer provides her milk. 
Seen in retrospect, the home-folks were shocked not 
because of their clinging to the past, but because they 
saw too clearly into the future. In other words, the fact 
of being rather more than ordinarily foresighted is what 
keeps many of us in the easily shocked class. 





R. SUMNER, of the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, is shocked over the reappear- 
ance of obscene and anti-religious Christmas cards. We 
can safely be shocked with Mr. Sumner, without being 
attached unduly to the past, or in love with ancient taboos. 
We can be shocked, as I take for granted that he is 
shocked, simply because we see where such a beginning 
will end up. We are shocked at indecency, not from any 
alleged purity-complex, but because indecency is a threat, 
just as an open gasoline can is a threat. Yesterday a 
gentleman carried such an object in his automobile. His 
companion was shocked at it. Today both are in the fu- 
neral home. We are shocked, because we are living in a 
real world, not in cloud-cuckoo land. 

The best warfare against the indecent or anti-religious, 
or simply the non-religious Christmas card—which is a 
step in that direction—is waged by purchasing religious 
Christmas cards. Thus we create a demand for them. 
“Insist upon the genuine article! Allow no substitute!” 
This piece of bill-boardology can work for Heaven as 
well as for earth. THE PILarm™. 
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Back of Business 











HE recent conference of the National Catholic 

Alumni Federation at Fordham University, which 
it was my privilege to attend, discussed economic prob- 
lems in the light of the Encyclicals. There were many 
interesting phases. But, to me, there was one phase that 
overshadowed all others, the question being: shall we 
approach these problems from the economic or the social 
side? Obviously, we cannot do both. 

This will become clear if we recall the economic de- 
velopment of the nation which is climaxed in the present 
situation. This development, over nearly 150 years, was 
not planned. The growth of industries was not schemed. 
The lay-out of a tremendous transportation net was not 
carefully designed. Labor was not given its definite place 
and standing in a wild scramble. True, it was progress, 
but progress not conceived in social duties and moral 
obligations. It was progress flourishing on the soil of 
economic possibilities. If we remember past depressions, 
we will also remember the cost of such progress. Today, 
we have the results in the extreme. There is heart-break- 
ing misery. Starvation and need know no limits. And alhb 
the economic resources and achievements seem of no avail. 

Who is to blame? Not so much the man who gambled 
in Wall Street four or five years ago. Not so much the 
manufacturer who in 1927 expanded and enlarged the 
means of production. Not so much the financier who 
pressed ever larger credits into this production system. 
But—if we are willing to learn the lessons of the past 
century and a half—this overemphasis of economic 
factors. 

What we are suffering from today are the sins of past 
generations. By the same token, if we think primarily 
of economic measures today, such as credit inflation, 
stimulated production, new merchandising methods, etc., 
we will bear the responsibility for future failure and. 
misery and despair. 

We need perspective. Our problem is not so much. 
(strange and even cruel as it may sound) to help the 
unemployed of today. For what good is it to give these 
men unemployment insurance at the sacrifice of the hap- 
piness and security of uncounted millions ten or twenty 
years hence? The business world of 1880 did not have 
the interest of our generation at heart, or even in mind. 
Shall we repeat their mistakes? 

Our task is to be responsible, not only to the man that 
is walking the streets today but, and more so, to our 
children and the children of our children. It is there- 
fore not the economic problem of the present which chal- 
lenges our hearts and minds. It is the social, the human, 
the moral duty, the neglect of which in the past has 
brought upon us such almost superhuman suffering. We 
should not lose this perspective under the crushing burden 
of what today we see and hear and feel. We should be- 
conscious of the past, and responsible to the future. 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Sociology 


Sanity in a Supplement 
BENJAMIN Massg, S.]. 


HE Sunday supplements have long been a cause of 

uneasiness to all those interested in the moral and 
intellectual well-being of our people. The constant and 
vulgar use of sex appeal, exemplified by blatant articles 
on the shady side of Hollywood, combined with popular 
presentations of the latest scientific hypotheses, has had 
a noticeably corrosive effect on the morals of the Ameri- 
can people, especially the young. The propinquity of 
articles dealing with such disconnected topics as the latest 
domestic scandal, and the alleged discovery of the still- 
undiscovered “ missing link,” unconsciously leads undis- 
ciplined minds to associate the growing laxity in sexual 
life with the findings of science, creating the impression 
that the infallible authority of science approved, and was 
responsible for, the new sex ethics. 

You can find Catholics in any parish to whom the Sun- 
day supplement is a text-book, and the weekly periodical 
a tome of research, who will tell you in all seriousness 
that the time is coming when the Church will be forced 
to interpret the Sixth Commandment, and bring it into 
conformity with the new knowledge. They repeat with a 
certainty that would scandalize a real scientist such dog- 
matic claptrap as that the Church, by insisting overmuch 
on asceticism in sex matters, places an obstacle in the 
way of “ self-realization”; that monogamy may even- 
tually have to give way before a form of less permanent 
union; that artifical contraception is fast becoming an 
economic necessity ; that repression of sexual desires leads 
to various nervous and mental diseases. It is quite useless 
to argue with them. On their side, they have such bril- 
liant champions as Sigmund Freud and Havelock Ellis; 
and your only court of appeal is the voice of a Church 
with two thousand years of experience in every part of 
the globe, and a philosophy which embraces the combined 
knowledge of Aristotle and Aquinas. 

I have said that the Sunday supplement is responsible 
for a large part of the new attitude toward sex. The 
half-truths of Freud and the unblushing paganism of 
Ellis have been taken over, poured through the mill of 
cheap journalism, diluted, and served in spicy, dogmatic 
form to the great American public. To make sure that 
the poor intellect would not have to carry unaided the 
burden of absorbing all this intellectuality, recourse has 
been had to cheap, dazzling, oftentimes lascivious illustra- 
tions, in order to draw the imagination into its services. 
A glance at the divorce and birth records over the past 
few years will reveal to what an extent the experiment 
has succeeded. Whether or not the hardened newspaper 
men, faced with the sad havoc they have wrought, have 
had a change of heart, or whether they are at a loss to 
invent new thrills for coarsened readers, or whether, 
finally, reputable scientists have become disgusted with the 
supplement racket, I do not know. It would seem, how- 
ever, that a change of some sort is in the air. 
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A fortnight or so ago, while skimming over a Sunday 
supplement to see what new morsel of revolutionary 
dogma was being propagated by the intelligentsia, I hap- 
pened on the following headline: “ Science Attacks Free 
Love!” Covering half the page was a colorful illustra- 
tion which told the whole story. The scene is the office 
of the dean of women in some university. A kindly look- 
ing matron sits at the desk in the soft glow of light re- 
flected from the inevitable Gothic window. On her coun- 
tenance can be discerned the slightest trace of reproach 
mingled with sympathy. Opposite her is a young woman 
of college age. The poor girl is half-slumped over the 
table, a handkerchief partly hiding her vivid red lips, her 
eyes staring wildly at the floor. The whole attitude re- 
flects remorse, fear, frustration, and despair. Under the 
illustration was the quite needless description: “ Young 
girl students who occasionally stepped outside the strict 
bounds of celibacy were found to be much less stable, 
sound, peaceful-minded, and happy than those who did 
not.” For the first time in years I found a supplement 
article with intelligent interest. 

Donald A. Laird, Ph.D., was the author of the article, 
and the editor informs us that Dr. Laird is the director 
of the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University. 
In the introductory paragraphs, our writer tells us that, 
after a great deal of theorizing and useless argumenta- 
tion, science has at last made a serious investigation of 
the effect of sexual indulgence on unmarried young 
women. The test, which ignored all religious and moral 
considerations, was carried out by the questionnaire 
method, the questions being devised in such a way that 
the answers would reveal tendencies which are commonly 
an indication of abnormal mental states. The subjects 
of the experiment were students of two mid-Western 
universities, 109 in number. Summing up the results, 
Dr. Laird says: 

On the basis of this unusual experiment, it was found that by 
and large, indulgence of amatory desires on the part of men 
seemed to make no measurable difference, one way or the other; 
while the data for women students appeared to substantiate the 
theory that such indulgence makes a vast difference. 

Furthermore, he tells us that, from the results of the 
experiment, scientists have deduced several interesting 
conclusions, which may, and may not, be invalidated by 
further research. 

The score made by the young girls who were confessed- 
ly advocates of free love was found to correspond very 
closely with the score of a group of college women of 
unknown antecedents; thus leading to the sad conclusion 
that virginity is a virtue more admired by co-eds than 
sought after. Even allowing that conditions in sectarian 
universities may not be so bad as this report would in- 
dicate, still the risks that Catholic parents run who trust 
their daughters and sons to such schools are evident. 

Another illuminating deduction is closely connected 
with Ben Lindsey and those who advocate with him com- 
panionate marriage and other forms of sexual conve- 
nience. These misguided people have justified themselves 
in the past by an appeal to the findings of psycho-analytic 
laboratories, where only abnormal cases are treated. Ac- 
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cording to the evidence there accumulated, the repression 
of sexual desires causes nervous breakdowns and other 
pathological complications too numerous to mention. Con- 
sequently the psycho-analysts affirm that some form of 
sexual indulgence is necessary for the individual’s well- 
being. 

This experiment, however, which examined only normal 
subjects, resulted in just the opposite conclusion, namely, 
that as far as young women are concerned sexual in- 
dulgence outside of wedlock leads to identically the same 
evils that wete supposed to be the concomitant of sexual 
repression! I quote from Dr. Laird’s article: 

They [the free-love advocates] claimed to be nervous and de- 
sirous, unable to concentrate on other phases of life, before such 
moments. They obtained, they thought, a measure of relief from 
this mental pressure, as it might be called, by stepping outside 


the commonly accepted bounds of morality. And just as truly they 
suffered even greater worries and nervousness after this relief 


had run its course. 
This same result was noticed, to a lesser degree how- 


ever, in the men. 

This amende honorable, let me remark again, appeared 
under the name of a reputable scientist in a Sunday sup- 
plement. As an isolated instance it means very little, but, 
taken in connection with several other similar manifesta- 
tions, it may be an indication of a changed attitude on 
the part of science. Since the gala days of the “ enlighten- 
ment,” it has been almost axiomatic that no discovery of 
science could possibly substantiate the sacred tradition 
of our forefathers, especially if that tradition happened 
to be Christian. Auguste Comte, whose testimony is hard- 
ly suspect, once described this attack on the heritage of 
the past as the “disease of the Western World.” In 
Europe, where monuments of the mellow past continual- 
ly recall thoughts of our ancestors and their achieve- 
ments, a reaction to this process of disintegration has 
been going on for some years, and, since the War, has 
grown to such proportions that critics regard it as the 
most influential thought movement of the times. It may 
be that American science has finished with its grow- 
ing pains and is ready to bear the burdens of maturity. 

While Dr. Laird may be right when he says that, for 
the first time, science has made “a definite and prac- 
tical attempt to ferret out the truth about the effect of 
sexual indulgence upon unmarried young people,” still 
we must not lose sight of the fact that competent medical 
authorities, as well as many teachers, have often praised 
the Church’s attitude toward the sex problem. Further- 
more, it is wise to remember that science can never say 
the final word in a question of a moral nature. This is 
especially true in the realm of sex where the spiritual 
element plays such an important part, and where the 
problems of psychology and neurology are so complicated 
and delicate that instruments are practically useless. 

In view of all this it might be well for Catholics—the 
rear-pew, Sunday-Mass type—to be a trifle more indul- 
gent in their attitude toward Catholic doctrine, and not 
quite so hasty in accepting every radical theory that em- 
anates from misguided and inexperienced, if sometimes 
sincere, modern minds. The Church has been doing busi- 
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ness on the old corner for a long, long time. Her sex 
ethic is not the outgrowth of episcopal fancies or Papal 
despotism, but is the result of centuries of experience and 
thought. Furthermore, it is solidly based on the sacred 
doctrine of Christ Himself, and is in perfect conformity 
with the natural law. Only a man who has no historical 
appreciation of the elevating work accomplished by the 
Church in this field can lightly propose that she modify 
her stand on divorce and artificial restriction of birth. It 
might surprise such an individual to know that not a few 
psychologists regard the confessional’ as the most efficient 
clinic in the world today. And finally, if Catholics of 
this stamp persist in their hopeless course, they may soon 
find themselves out of step with their contemporaries, 
betrayed by science, and even deserted by the infallible 
supplements. 


Education 
The School and the Handicapped Child 


M. E. DuPavut 


HE presence in our schools of the child handicapped 

by personal defects, mental or physical, or by en- 
vironmental conditions, constitutes a grave problem. Be- 
cause of compulsory-attendance legislation, we find in the 
class room children of varying degrees of intelligence, 
ranging from the low grade to the genius. 

Now while school attendance is compulsory, school in- 
terest is not. It must come from the child himself. How- 
ever, stimulation from the outside carries much weight, 
and here the school must do its part. Slow pupils need 
encouragement. Nothing is so detrimental to the child’s 
success as lack of self-confidence. Even though the task 
performed by the child may be simple, praise from the 
teacher will be a motivating force to further performance. 
The work among the backward group progresses slower 
than in a normal group, and this fact should be rec- 
ognized. Mass education has ignored the individual. Right 
here is where lies the differentiation between the Catholic 
and public school. The religious teacher who devotes her 
life to her school work, always finds time to assist the 
backward pupil. The sympathetic and understanding 
teacher can make easier the thorny path of the retarded 
by her recognition of his disabilities and ability to assist 
in their correction through guidance and _ individual 
assistance. 

Very few of our Catholic schools are equipped with 
special or ungraded classes. When this specialized atten- 
tion is needed, pupils are generally transferred to the 
public school. But the transfer of even normally intel- 
ligent children from city to city, or school to school, 
results very often in retardation and its attendant evils, 
truancy and delinquency. Then again when pupils are 
transferred from parish to public school, or vice versa, 
usually some problem of maladjustment is involved. Thus 
matters are made worse. 

Environmental factors at school worthy of considera- 
tion and indirectly responsible for retardation may be 
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listed as over-crowding, faulty school sanitation, poor 
physical accommodations, and improper pupil classifica- 
tion. To many a pupil from the congested sections, a few 
well-chosen pictures, growing plants, and flowers are his 
only exposure to the finer things of life. 

As for school administrations, we find the rigidity of 
the course of study, its lack of provision for individual 
differences as well as adequate material and equipment. 
Education, to be interesting, should be related to the 
child’s everyday activities; hence much of our education 
today is too remote to be interesting to the child. Since 
the larger proportion of school failures occur in the 
kindergarten and primary grades, it is essential to rec- 
ognize this backward condition in early childhood. All 
resources should be utilized so that the child can make 
the best adjustment possible. It may require the coopera- 
tion of parents, physician, visiting teacher, teacher, and 
principal, as well as the skilled services of the psychologist 
and various specialists. It is now generally conceded that 
very often retardation and incorrigibility are due to ab- 
normal mentality. Individual instruction converts many 
a problem child and potential delinquent into a useful 
citizen, this best being accomplished through special 
classes. Regarding the method of selection as to the type 
of pupils who should form these special classes, there 
seems to be a great diversity of opinion. Generally speak- 
ing, children are admitted to these classes due to their 
failure to make progress in regular classes. The class- 
room teacher is usually the person who first detects the 
child’s maladjustment. 

Concerning the admission standards to special classes, 
Massachusetts and New York seem to have the greatest 
amount of uniformity. Both of these States are pat- 
terned after the New Jersey law which states that chil- 
dren who are three years or more below normal mentally 
must be assigned to special classes. The most common 
test to be applied is the Simon-Binet test, supplemented 
by the child’s record. 

Provision should be made not only for the subnormal 
and border line subnormal, but for the physically handi- 
capped as well. Since special education is expensive, it 
may not be practical to establish special classes for each 
group of physically handicapped. It is necessary to have 
the special education department of a city or State re- 
sponsible for making necessary adjustments to provide 
instruction for these unfortunates. 

In the consideration of the handicapped child, it is dif- 
ficult for the school system alone to carry out the complex 
program for this type of child. An adequate program 
involves prompt discovery, examination, diagnosis, after- 
treatment, special education, social care and training, vo- 
cational guidance, training, and placement. In order to 
coordinate these activities, medical, social, and industrial 
agencies, with those of the education department, must 
be utilized. In addition, the cooperation of a well-in- 
fomed public through lay groups is essential. One form 
of this cooperation is shown in a rural county in New 
York State where, through the coordination of the services 
of many organizations, a constructive program was fol- 
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lowed out for the care of crippled children. Numerous 
societies, including Masonic bodies, Knights of Columbus, 
Elks, Rotarians, and women’s organizations, incorporated 
under the name of the County Crippled Children Asso- 
ciation, Inc., took over the work of individual societies. 

In this connection, the White House Conference reports 
that in communities where there is an aroused interest in 
the subject of the handicapped child, there is a higher 
rate per thousand. This does not necessarily imply that 
there are more crippled or handicapped children, but it 
does point out that the community recognizes its respon- 
sibility in this matter. 

There is no doubt as to the relative importance of 
special schools for handicapped children, but the annual 
per capita cost, according to the report of the White 
House Conference, is from one and one-half to four 
times as great as the per capita cost in the regular ele- 
mentary schools. The report further shows that there 
is a great difference of per capita cost in various cities 
for the same type of handicapped child. 

Probably the enormous expense of this special edu- 
cation accounts somewhat for the reason that handi- 
capped children are so generally neglected in rural and 
smaller communities. At present there seems to be no 
well coordinated plan of special education, and one of 
the recommendations of the White House Conference 
is that through a federation of the National Councils in- 
terested in the handicapped child, it should be possible 
to develop a national cooperative program for the care, 
training, placement, and follow-up of the various types 
of handicapped children. In connection with special edu- 
cation departments, a vocational-guidance bureau and 
supervision of subnormal individuals in industry is helpful. 

Whatever can be done for the sake of the child, his 
family, and community, should be done at once. It has 
been well said that a community or State can be judged 
by the manner in which it cares for its less fortunate 
citizens. 


REPROACH 
He went without a whisper of farewell, 
So suddenly and soon, 
And there was naught to tell me he had gone— 
No voice beneath the moon. 


Tall trees, why were you niggard of your news 
Though winds echoed his knell, 

And throbbing stars in the blue night, you knew— 
You knew and would not tell. 


Brown bird, your brother sang his requiem— 
No grief did you betray, 

And flowers, you might have said “Our sisters 
Covered his grave today.” 


Ah, was it fair, I ask, such secrecy, 
Ah, was it not unfair, 

With snowcapped mountains piled against the sky 
And joy everywhere, 


And sunlight dancing, and only gay dreams 
Filling my foolish head, 
To let me laugh and plan glad tomorrows, 


Not knowing he was dead? 
Vera Marte TRAcy. 
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“A Recall to Dante” 


GeraLp G. Wats3, S.J. 


HATEVER else the works of Dante do they tell 

a love-story. It is a love-story unlike all other love- 
stories both in the mode of its telling and in the meanings 
it implies. Yet, is it a love-story. From the moment when 
in the first page of the “ Vita Nuova,” the young eyes 
look out from under an already beetling brow, and over 
an already protruding chin, and are caught by the little 
nine-year-old Beatrice with her unforgettably colored 
dress and her pale face, Dante plays Penelope, weaving 
and unweaving thoughts in his prose and verse, yet ever 
fashioning that pattern, which he had promised, of things 
in praise of Beatrice “that never were said of other 
woman whatsoever.” It makes a drama in three acts; 
but in such wise that in the first, Beatrice is a bit of his- 
tory, in the second, the substance of a dream, in the third 
a sublimation into an allegory of Divine Revelation, and 
in all three la gloriosa donna de la mia mente, the glorious 
lady of Dante’s mind. I am still waiting for some Cath- 
olic musician who shall seize on these moods of Dante’s 
mind and put them into three movement which shall spell 
out the full meaning of Catholic love, real, ideal, and 
mystical. 

But the point I am coming to is this. As you go through 
the “ Divina Commedia,” after reading the “ Vita Nuova ” 
and the “ Convivio,” ‘Beatrice will appear to you as the 
core of the dramatic interest even though she is hardly 
ever mentioned. You hear the message from her in the 
beginning of the “Inferno,” after she had spoken to 
Virgil “ with her eyes shining brighter than a star,” and 
with a voice angelic in its softness, and had spoken of 
Dante as her “ friend, though not the friend of Fortune,” 
l’'amico mio e non de la fortuna. There is an allusion to 
her in Canto X, a beam of white light in the murk of 
Hell; but for the rest of the Cantica it is as though Dante 
did not dare to pronounce that name in such a place. In 
the “ Purgatorio ” the promise of a meeting becomes more 
explicit; and her very name has for Dante an urgency 
that can hasten his most wearied feet. Jo dico di Beatrice, 
says Virgil all of a sudden; and at once Dante, tired as 
he is, makes answer: ‘“‘ Good guide, let’s make it faster,” 
Segnore, andiamo a maggior fretta. 

At last comes the moment for the meeting. Any one 
reading Dante for the first timé will be positively im- 
patient for that blessed consummation. You look for 
some scene sublime with Dantean, yet maternal, emotion 
in which Beatrice in some heavenly way shall throw her 
arms around the wearied pilgrim of eternity and welcome 
him to her embrace. But no. The story of the Prodigal 
Lover is not yet to end with a feast and a fatted calf. 
Beatrice does not play the father of the Gospel story. 
She does not melt like a mother or a bride. Instead, she 
is stern and queenlike, with such sternness that Dante 
could see it, though her face was veiled. Then she broke 
a painful silence; and it was “as one who speaks and 
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holdeth back the hottest words till last.” She said (and 
this to the Dante who had so long adored her): “ Look 
at me well; I am, I am, indeed, Beatrice. But thou, how 
didst thou deign to draw nigh the Mount.” 

And poor Dante didn’t know what to do with his eyes. 
Down they went; but he found them coming back to him 
from the clear stream at his feet, so that he turned them, 
still down cast, into the unreflecting grass, lest he should 
see his shame, so great was it. 

Guardami ben; ben son, ben son Beatrice. My im- 
pression on reading Alice Curtayne’s marvellous little 
book, “A Recall to Dante” (Macmillan. $1.75) was a 
sense of shame. I felt as though from out her pages, 
Dante was speaking to us corporately guilty Catholics as 
Beatrice spoke to Dante. And the more I read the more 
I felt its pages were playing the part of that Paradisal 
brook forcing me to look at my own guiltiness. 

Is it not true? Have not we Catholics been playing a 
Dante to our Beatrice? Have we not, in our world of 
letters, been “turning our steps into a way that is not 
true, pursuing visions that are false,” looking into broken 
mirrors that give back no image of life that is really 
whole——imagini di ben sequendo false che nulla promis- 
sion rendono intera? I have often felt it before, and feel 
it now more strongly that the greatest single triumph of 
the devil in the sphere of higher Catholic education has 
been the banishment of Dante from our intellectual Flor- 
ence. Just look through catalog after catalog of some of 
our most famous Catholic Schools. You will find in many 
of them courses on Schiller and Shakespeare and—God 
forgive them !—Rousseau and the Romanticists, and what 
not, with never a word about Dante. 

We need this “ Recall”; and need it badly. But lest 
you imagine that there is anything harsh in this book I 
hasten to add that Miss Curtayne administers the most 
sisterly of whippings with the most delicate of switches. 
She is very much like Beatrice in this that if there is 
sternness it is maternal sternness. Cosi la madre al figlio 
par superba, come ella parve a me. 

This is how the book begins: “ Dante, to English- 
reading Catholics, is a neglected inheritance. Even in our 
present phase of emancipation from false historical and 
literary traditions, he has received insufficient attention. 
The purpose of this book is to show the need of recall- 
ing him from that exile of disregard and restoring to 
him his significance in our legacy of culture.” The rest 
is equally plain. You will enjoy its prose even though 
you have never read a line of Dante. I am very sure 
Miss Curtayne never dreamed of catching even the most 
furtive glance of herself in the mirror of her own words 
when she said of Dante that “he is the greatest master 
of style, whether in prose or verse, in any language, be- 
cause among the world’s four or five greatest, he is most 
unlabored.” 

That last word “ unlabored ” will go on echoing in the 
reader’s mind and memory, and he will undoubtedly apply 
it to a quality of Miss Curtayne’s prose. She, too, like 
Dante not only “holds scholarship rigidly subservient to 
poetry,” but further “is never betrayed into a hint of 
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pedantry, into the suspicion of a parade of words.” She 
says of Dante: “ He spins his diction with anxious econ- 
omy. The high value of the passages famous for sweet- 
ness and beauty lies in their spontaneity.” In smaller 
measure, of course, yet very truly, the words apply to 
the author herself. 

The plan of the book is sensible; no footnotes, of 
course; a gracious acknowledgment in the beginning to 
“the scholarship of the Oxford Dante School,” but after 
that no references to anybody except Dante; no elaborate 
“background” borrowed from the history books; no 
cataloging of multitudinous symbolical meanings; no 
ponderous pronouncements to eke out documentary vacua ; 
just the story of Dante’s mind and heart as it is un- 
folded in his books, and then some practical hints on 
“ Order in the Study of Dante,” with a devastating con- 
demnation of the “ Protestant Tradition” in these mat- 
ters, a chapter on “ Dante in English,” a study of the 
great poem itself, and then three illuminating essays at 
the end. 

Miss Curtayne is a little hard on all those propagan- 
dists (alas! how living they still are), who have tried to 
turn the “ Divina Commedia ” into an anti-Papal pamphlet. 
She starts with old Bishop Jewel who set the top spin- 
ning, and has a word for those others who with one whip 
or another have kept the dizzy nonsense going. She might 
have spoken still more sternly; and not only to them, but 
to us who have lent our ears to all that twaddle. “In 
short, hardly anyone reads Dante in English for the joy 


of Catholic poetry. Yet he was the greatest poet of the 
Faith that ever arose in Christendom. He uniquely en- 
forces the reality of religion, because no literary work 
encompasses more of life within its range than his ‘ Divina 
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Commedia. 

The central chapter of the book tells a beginner what 
he needs to know about the “ Commedia” before he em- 
barks on a deeper study and enjoyment of it. She goes 
right to the root of the matter. “The theme of the 
‘Commedia’ is the Christian scheme of redemption from 
its main outlines to the most infinitesimal and contingent 
details. . . . It is not then the poet’s colorful and mul- 
titudinous fictions which hold the attention so much as 
his profound investigation of human life. . . . There are 
(in the ‘ Inferno’) seen episodes of great dramatic inten- 
sity, where the poet probably touched the highest point 
of his art. . . But what is of major interest to the 
Catholic reader is the basic structure of this poetry, or 
the doctrine of which such episodes are illustrations.” 

In regard to the “ Purgatorio” she very rightly de- 
spairs of “conveying in a prose explanation, awareness 
of its being a poetical experience of the rarest kind,” and 
nevertheless she shows us what Dante most wanted us to 
see, “a linking up of Earth, Purgatory and Paradise by 
an interchange of spiritual offices . . . the Communion 
of Saints, that vast solidarity of souls in the same mystical 
body.” 

So, too, in regard to the “ Paradiso,” she sees what is 
of most importance for the Catholic (or for any one 
else) to see, namely that “ Dante’s Heaven is the Heaven 
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of the intellect; a state in which the mind luxuriates in 
truth and the triumph of order. . . . The core of his 
satisfaction in the Paradiso is that every difficulty that 
besets his mind is solved, every disturbing doubt set at 
rest.” She understands the point of the immortal: E’n 
la sua volontade é nostra pace. 

I should like to quote this whole chapter; but since I 
have said nothing of that most delightful and thoroughly 
Catholic humor that runs through the book, I must be 
content with these few lines: “In this realm of the 
blessed, a spirit may explain to you the most abstruse 
points in theology or philosophy, possibly while pacing a 
kind of minuet, or executing certain intricate movements 
that recall the Irish jig. But in what other manner could 
beings act who are perfectly attuned to universal harmony, 
who have the direct vision of truth, beauty, goodness? 
Was it to be expected that they would be explained in 
the lugubrious manner of a professor?” 

It is in the three little essays at the end on the “ Holy 
Name,” on “ Our Lady” and on “ Prayer” that one sees 
a quality which lifts this little book into an empyrean, so 
high is it above the professorial ponderosities and even 
above such things as the admirable essay of T. S. Eliot. 
Even Mr. Eliot thinks “the vital matter is that Dante’s 
poem is a whole.” “ You are not called upon to believe 
what Dante believed for your belief will not give you 
a groat’s worth more of understanding and appreciation.” 
Miss Curtayne knows better. Only with the wings of a 
common Faith can we really follow Dante to the height of 
his ultimate meaning. 


REVIEWS 


The History of Science and the New Humanism. By Gerorce 

Sarton. New York: Henry Holt and Company. $2.00. 

The most admirable thing about the editor of Isis, the historian 
of medieval science, is not precisely his incomparable learning, 
but the liberty of soul with which he possesses it and that rever- 
ence of mind which he believes in; “listening for the hidden har- 
monies,” “nostalgic for things unseen.” In his suing with Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s group, however, for the usage of a name which 
he admires and has wished to enlarge, there seems to be a mis- 
understanding. Dr. Sarton’s humanism is an enlargement of 
human interest; Professor Babbitt’s humanism is a crystallization 
of a doctrine. And neither Dr. Sarton, nor Catholic writers for 
that matter, can challenge comparison with the established New 
Humanists until they codify a doctrinal Weltanschawung centered 
upon man, upon his thought, his living, his art, his significance, 
his origins, his traditions, his destiny. On one topic of Dr. Sar- 
ton’s however, we should like to comment. He is not the first 
to have opposed and correlated, in one breath, the saint and the 
scientist. Few have done it intelligently. In the artist, the 
scientist, the social reformer, the saint, Dr. Sarton sees four dis- 
tinct and independent types, the scientist with a consecration and 
an ascetic mysticism all his own. It is evident, of course, that 
here is a parallel which can satisfy none but rhetoricians. Art 
and science and social reform, a man may choose; but sanctity 
imposes itself upon him. It is a transcendental category, which 
will not be smiled down to a level. It will not be flattered with 
a primacy only of honor. If sanctity is anything at all, then art 
and science and all the rest can be only its henchmen and not its 
peers. And their only final meaning is to be the multiple and 
splendid expression of a might and reality which is more than 
they. And if this be so, then herein are some pertinent reflec- 
tions for Catholics, too. The Catholic scientist is too often merely 
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a Catholic and a scientist, and enthusiasts spend volumes of re- 
joicing over that poor triumph. Has the material world become 
so faint a vestige of the Blessed Trinity, have the technique and 
technology of natural science fallen so far from their old partici- 
pation in Divine Logic, as Athanasius and Augustine would say, 
that the Catholic’s science must remain forever a profane thing, 
spiritually insignificant and religiously unprofitable, to which the 
Catholic comes and from which he goes? Baron von Hiigel pro- 
tested against that notion of historical science; Psichari found a 
Catholicity at the very heart of his centurion’s calling. We await, 
indeed, a university generation alive to sacramentalities in in- 
telligence and in the things intelligence handles. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Sarton’s well-intentioned rhetoric will not cease to be plausible. 
F. B. 





The Administrative Control of Aliens. By Wiutuiam C. Van 

Viecx. New York: Commonwealth Fund. $3.00. 

With America the problem of immigration is a comparatively 
recent one. Professor Van Vleck, publishing his book under the 
auspices of the Legal Research Committee of the Commonwealth 
Fund, gives a scholarly exposition of the workings of the present 
alien laws and shows how, in the administration of these laws, 
we gradually gain a wealth of experience which can help to guide 
us in a more satisfactory solution of the problem, both in the 
promulgation of wiser alien laws and in their administration. 
This book is excellent in its arrangement of material, its choice 
of interesting actual cases, and its treatment of methods of ad- 
ministration which are being used at present. The author de- 
velops the legal phase of immigration in a somewhat technical 
manner and hence his book’s chief appeal will be to students of law 
and government, immigration officials, and especially those who 
may be interested in a reform of legal procedure affecting im- 
‘migration. He explains quite satisfactorily the novel procedure 
used in immigration courts. The Dean of George Washington 
University Law School has a few plans which might well be 
adopted in the interests of justice to the aliens; and in the citing 
of a number of cases he points out how difficult it is to apply in 
practice the letter and the spirit of immigration law. J.C. R. 





Conception Island. By the Rev. Raymunp Devas, O.P., M.C. 

London: Sands and Company. 12/6. 

The theme of this book is the troubled times of the Church of 
Grenada, on Conception Island, one of the most southerly members 
of the West Indies. _The thesis on the title page of the volume 
prepares the readers to look for a fulfilment of Christ’s prophecy 
that persecution is always the lot of His Church on earth. As we 
pass from one chapter to another, each vivid in its narration of 
the vicissitudes besetting the Church from the bigotry on the 
part of Protestant officials, English and Scottish, and from the dis- 
heartening lack of efficient pastors and anything like adequate 
means for the maintenance of the simple houses of Catholic wor- 
ship, we realize that “It is a Divine law that the life of the Church 
develops through difficulties.” We understand the peculiar pre- 
dicament of a new pastor facing the situation in which slaves 
far exceed in number the freemen in the population of a small 
island engaged in the sugar industry and distant from civilization. 
The author, a member of the Dominican Order, writes most im- 
partially of the several communities that tried for a time to plant 
the Faith in Grenada; he is ready with highest praise for the 
worthy members of the Capuchins, the Franciscans, the Jesuits, 
as well as those of his own brotherhood, who labored for uncer- 
tain whiles in the locality. He has made a painstaking search for 
records practically unavailable because of the lapse of time and 
the crises through which Grenada passed in its transfers from 
one nation of Europe to another. He gives a detailed history of 
the epochs in the apostolizing of the field, emphasizing the constant 
appeals made to the home government of England, the disastrous 
schism caused by a turbulent pastor, and the gradual progress 
made in the times of more tolerant governors of the island. The 
occasion for the writing of this book, the centennial of Catholic 
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Emancipation in Grenada, is made the medium for preserving 


records that are worthy of memory in the annals of our Faith, 
M. C. 





Education in New Zealand. By A. G. BurcHers. Wellington, 

N. Z.: Coulls, Somerville, Wilkie, Ltd. 35/. 

Here is a chapter worth while in the educational record. Edu- 
cators who have read Mr. Butchers’ “ Young New Zealand” will 
particularly appreciate this timely sequel. The latter, however, 
is worthy of serious consideration as an individual entity and 
requires no background of New Zealand historical or educational 
lore for its enjoyment. The author, who is actively interested in 
promoting education in New Zealand, speaks with authority, and 
traces in these pages the story of recent developments in the coun- 
try’s somewhat unique school problems. Confronted as the islands 
have been by a traditional lack of unity, the nationalizing and 
coordinating (since 1878) of an educational policy has been a 
task not lightly disposed of, but, on the contrary, one meeting 
with consistent and unpleasant opposition. That that task has 
been done successfully is Mr. Butchers’ thesis, conclusively and 
honestly argued. The Maori problem is one of the facets of the 
main question which is especially well expounded. Catholic 
readers will find the discussion of our interests in New Zealand 
refreshingly fair. His Excellency, Archbishop O’Shea, Coadjutor 
Archbishop of Wellington, New Zealand, lends authority to that 
discussion by his approval of Mr. Butchers’ work which he has 
heartily expressed. V. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

History.—So many books have been published on Washington 
this year that one might imagine the entire field had been cov- 
ered and that any other treatment would be useless and super- 
fluous. Yet Mabel Lorenz Ives, in “ Washington’s Headquarters ” 
(Lucy Fortune. $5.00), has struck a theme which heretofore has 
received scant consideration. The title indicates just what the 
work is: a study of Washington, the man, and the headquarters 
which he occupied during the course of the Revolutionary War. 
The author takes these scenes chronologically, gives their past 
history and present condition, and all the while is not unmindful 
of the person whose presence has attached historical value to these 
places. The compilation of the data must have entailed much 
labor, but the result renders a similar expedition easier and more 
intelligent for those who wish to follow the trail blazed by Miss 
Ives. The book is of special interest this year when attention is 
called to everything Washingtonian, but its interest should last as 
long as Washington holds a place in the hearts of its readers. 
It may not appeal to some classes, but to those who like history, 
travel, and colonial antiquity, it should be an interesting aid. 

Rear-Admiral Elliot Snow and Lieutenant-Commander Allen 
Gosnell, in their “On the Decks of Old Ironsides” (Macmillan. 
$5.00), have given a colorful account of her career, her battles, 
and her later exploits until she was deemed unfit for service; 
they have related the indignation that arose on all sides when it 
was decreed to destroy the “ Fighting Frigate,” and the enthu- 
siastic response that met the appeal to refit her for her cruise 
from harbor to harbor. Nor need one fear that this is a tale 
conjured up from a vivid, fervent imagination and a disregarding 
of truth, for the authors have relied on contemporary sources: 
logs, diaries, etc., kept by faithful officers of “Old Ironsides,” 
for the material of this truly interesting tale of the “Eagle of 
the Sky.” 

“A History of the Work of the Cistercians in Yorkshire (1131- 
1300),” by Francis Anthony Mullin, is a dissertation submitted 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Catholic University 
and selects for study a group of Cistercian monasteries in York- 
shire in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries for the purpose of 
estimating their contribution to the religious, social, political, and 
economic life of that district. Abundant material for such a study 
has been accumulated in recent years, and the author uses this 
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material with insight and discrimination, aided by his personal in- 
vestigations in Yorkshire. The Cistercian plan was to choose a 
wild, solitary region for settlement and then by hard labor to 
turn it into a spot of smiling prosperity; the inner fire that made 
such self-sacrifice possible was not personal or corporate desire 
for gain, but the love of God. The records show how groundless 
are many of the accusations made against these heroic monks. 


The Poet Speaks.—Impressive as always are the new poems 
selected by Edwin Arlington Robinson for his latest volume, 
“ Nicodemus ” (Macmillan. $1.75). In this title piece, a dramatic 
dialogue, Nicodemus, like a fugitive, comes to Caiphas to plead for 
his master, Jesus, but slinks away under the High Priests’ unctu- 
ous refusal to pardon. “Sisera” is Biblical in its content and 
its spirit; Sisera, the defeated enemy of Israel, fled to Jael, whom 
he loved, for safety; but she, “there was more of Israelite in 
Jael than Canaanite or Kenite,” felt herself to be the Lord's 
woman and slew him as he slept. “ Toussaint L’Overture” is the 
melancholy monologue of the man under Napoleon’s power, and 
“Ponce de Leon” the thoughts of the man who had failed to 
discover the waters of life and lay dying. Shorter pieces there 
are before the last, “ The March of the Cameron Men,” the con- 
versation between a man and a woman who loved, but whose 
love was shattered by the desired death of her husband. Nothing 
better is being written in our times than Mr. Robinson’s dramatic 
narratives. They have the subtlety and the beauty of the highest 
art. Beneath their flowing lines of surface harmony, there runs, 
deep down, the turbulent current of life’s most complex emotions. 

Helping to bring the literary capital of the United States to 
the South is Louise Crenshaw Ray, the author of “Color of 
Steel” (University of North Carolina Press. $1.50). The title 
covers one section of the volume, the strong impassioned poems 
on the making of steel, from “the rusty ore” to “the surgeon’s 
scalpel.” In these poems, Mrs. Ray has bettered the work of 
the “Chicago poets.” Her two “Legends of Justice” manifest 
her strength, also, in the straight narrative style. She is best, 
however, in her lyrics, especially those in the meditative strain, 
the heart-cries that will out. The choice of such poems, perhaps, 
are in the last two groups, “ Dark Adventuring” and “ Album 
Leaves.” Mrs. Ray, whose lyrics have graced our columns, has 
the authentic gift of poetic intensity and skilled expression. 


Drama.—When the permanence of the Greek tradition is being 
questioned, enthusiasts of classic literature will welcome Charles 
H. Hitchcock’s translation of “The Oresteia of Aeschylus” 
(Humphries. $2.50). Eugene O’Neill’s recent six-hour dramatic 
adventure renders timely this edition of the only surviving and 
greatest of the Greek trilogies. Reasoning, and correctly, that 
the original “ Agamemnon,” “ Choephoroi,” and “ Eumenides” do 
not find any adequate vehicle in English verse, Mr. Hitchcock has 
preserved rather the rhythm and cadence of the soldier poet of 
Eleusis. Particularly faithful to their spirit are the renderings of 
the timid Athenian elders’ chorus and Cassandra’s outbursts. 

“Contemporary Drama, European Plays II” (Scribner’s. 
$1.25), selected by F. Bradlee Watson and Benfield Pressey, 
should prove of interest to teachers giving courses in the European 
drama and in need of a reasonable and well-printed anthology. It 
is the second of a series of five volumes, each one of which con- 
tains five plays. The present volume contains Ibsen’s “ Hedda 
Gabler,” Maeterlinck’s “Pelleas and Melisande,” Sudermann’s 
“Magda,” Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac,” and Chekhov's 
“Uncle Vanya.” Nearly all of these plays are familiar to the 
modern theater-goer, favorites as they are with little-theater 
groups as well as with the professional stage. A short but dis- 
criminating bibliography on general drama, as well as specialized 
bibliographies on the work of each of the authors is included. 

The seventh series of “One Act Plays for Stage and Study” 
(French. $3.00), keeps to the standard of variety and excellence 
which determined the selection of the plays in the foregoing 
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volumes of the series. Britons and Americans are the authors; 
tragedies, comedies, and plays that are not specifically either of 
these, are the dramas, while humanity of many lands furnishes the 
woes, mirth, hopes, follies, and good-heartedness of the plots. 
Zona Gale edits the book and her preface is valuable. 

Burns Mantle, who is a dramatic critic for a metropolitan 
daily, has just issued his annual record of the New York 
theatrical season, “The Best Plays of 1931-32,” (Dodd, Mead. 
$3.00) detailing the various productions since July, 1931, to June, 
1932. He conforms to his former plan, and selects ten plays of 
the season which, in his judgment, seem to have been more out- 
standing than the numerous others. “Of Thee I Sing” heads the 
list, and Eugene O’Neill, R. E. Sherwood, Paul Green, Philip 
Barry, Elmer Rice, Rose Franken (author of the successful “ An- 
other Language”), S. N. Behrman, B. W. Levy, and H. M. Har- 
wood gain representation. All of his authors, with the exception 
of Miss Franken, are tried and true hands in the theater. The 
plays are of familiar memory and need no treatment. The selec- 
tion, perhaps arbitrary, and guided more by conventional impulses 
than by an analysis of intrinsic merit, admits of no serious objec- 
tion. The season was barren. The “ Best,” as the editor uses 
the word, were no better or worse than many others. The re- 
jection of “Springtime for Henry” and Shaw’s “Too True to 
Be Good,” and the inclusion of “ Cynara” and “ The Left Bank,” 
might excite objection in the more thoughtful playgoer, but, on 
the whole, there was little to choose from in search of ten plays 
of conspicuous merit. “ Best,” under such conditions, has little 
value. 

Evolution.—J. Arthur Thomson, who always writes so clearly 
and pleasingly, has given a brief description of “ Evolution” 
(American Library Association. 50 cents). Of course he defends 
it, and, unlike so many of his scientific confreres, does not hesitate 
to admit that “Evolution is the detailed method by which a 
Creator’s purpose has been worked out.” 

H. H. Newman, Ph.D., has republished “ in essentially the first 
draft form” the book he issued shortly after the Dayton trial, 
“The Gist of Evolution” (Macmillan. $1.50). This book is con- 
sidered one of the best introductions to the theory of Evolution, 
though a Catholic will not agree with all of Dr. Newman’s state- 
ments. 

Eric Hodgins and F. Alexander Magoun quite frankly state 
that “Behemoth: The Story of Power” (Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.50) is a “very unlearned book.” But it is also a “narrative 
of adventure,” told in an amusing, breezy style. “ Behemoth” is 
exactly what it is represented to be, a popular history of the sub- 
ject. Messrs. Hodgins and Magoun have carefully traced the evo- 
lution of power from its earliest sources to the present-day devel- 
opment, and effectively shown the distance that has been traveled. 
Readers will quite likely be amused at the opposition to new ideas 
which came from the “ Conservative party,” which the authors 
use as a symbol for those who, “ whenever they have been faced 
with something new in the physical world, have always hastened 
to denounce it for its supposed effect upon manners or morals.” 


Books Received.—TJhis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Asmmpens Wortpv Leaper on Wortp Lev? Ernest Minor Patterson. 

ent 

Boy For , Dione anp Orner Verse. Paul Waterman. 

Cuvurcea Arcuirecture. Frank Brannach. $3.00. Bruce. 

Camagson or tHe Human Sout, Tue. Rev. William Reany, D.D. 
ensiger. 

First Hanvast. Sabra-Frances Rollins. $2.00. 

History anp Litrurcy or THE SACRAMENTS, 


$1.50. 
$1.75. Dorrance. 
$1.75. 


Dorrance. 
Tue. A. Villien. $2.75. 


Bensiger 
esvs ann His Arosties. Felix Klein. $3.50. Longmans, G 
tre anp Apventures or Santa Craus, Tue. Julie Lane. "Sento Claus 


Publishing Company. 
Mowry ano THE Price Lever. F. M. H - 
On Patus or Howtness. Rev. a Eder, S.T.D. 
Por-Britrep Gonos, Tus. Robert D Abrahams. $1.50. 
Ratw on tHe Rocks. Dorothy Elizabeth Stroh. $1.25. Dorrance 
Sarint Jounn or tHe Cross. Father Bruno, O.D.C. $5.50. 
Sea Arr. Isabel C. Clarke. , Green. 


Wilson. $2.00. 
$228 Ai Century. 
Dorvance. 
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Communications 











Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Appeal for Lepers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Even in the most ancient times leprosy, hideous and mysterious, 
inspired all men with a certain horror. The dread thought of it 
blanches every cheek even today. Over the gate of a leper hos- 
pital would have to be written the words of Dante at the en- 
trance to his hell: “ Abandon hope, all ye that enter here,” were 
it not for the consolation of Religion and the material assistance 
rendered these poor unfortunates by the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. 

Many of the world’s lepers are being cared for by holy self- 
sacrificing missionary priests and nuns in colonies under Catholic 
administration. No solace reaches the hearts of these poor lepers 
except that which these chosen servants of Christ bring to them. 
Great gladness comes to the hearts of the priests and nuns at 
Christmas time when their poor charges are made happy by the 
charity of Catholics at home. 

Annually the Society for the Propagation of the Faith makes 
a Christmas appeal for the leper colonies. This year there is in- 
deed real need at home. Yet even the poor feel less the pinch 
of their poverty when they share with those who are in even 
greater need than themselves. Surely those who read this may 
be moved to send a mite to the human derelicts, who will be 
happy to receive the crumbs of our Christmas charity and who 
will repay the donors by holy prayers at the crib on Christmas. 

Offerings for the Lepers’ Christmas Fund may be sent to your 
diocesan director of the Society (in every diocese) or to the un- 
dersigned, the National Director of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, at 109 East 38th Street, New York City. 

New York. Rr. Rev. Mscr. Witt1am Quinn, P. A. 


“Incredible Milwaukee ” 
To the Editor of America: 

Perusal of your editorial, “Incredible Milwauke,” [Amenrica, 
November 26] certainly is calculated to make one’s eyes open 
wide, and to embolden one to ask why the editorial might not bet- 
ter be entitled “ Incredulous Amertca.” 

In all the sundry discussion of Bolshevism, Sovietism, Com- 
munism, and Socialism (parlor or otherwise), it seems, if my 
memory serves me, that America has ever been loud and insis- 
tent against the use of half-truths or the suppression of truth for ex 
parte reasons. 

Why, then, does the editorial writer so conveniently forget or 
fail to mention that Milwaukee for some considerable time has 
enjoyed a Socialist administration? 

Even if the Socialist administration of Milwaukee deserves little 
or no direct credit for the financial solvency and high degree of 
police and judicial efficiency mentioned in your editorial, why be- 
grudge a slight measure of praise to a citizenry with such practi- 
cal ideals, even though tinged with Socialism? 

We hold no brief for Socialistic atheism or economic slavery. 
But we are sick to death of the incompetence and chicanery of 
both “major” parties, whose callous disregard of and injustice 
to the common people are a stench in the nostrils of high heaven, 
a stench that can come only from dead and decaying carcasses. 

Well, indeed, does John LaFarge, S.J., in the issue of AMERICA 
for December 3, urge us to appraise things at their full value 
rather than to minimize them by contemptuous references. Half- 
truths and suppression of truth are intimate relations of contemptu- 
ous references ! 


Cleveland. Josern F. Seer. 
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Insults to Decency 


To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

The great god Greed goes merrily on his way. The latest out- 
burst of his devotees, however, so far humiliates the citizens of 
our city that every one of us should protest. 

The stationers’ shops of the city are being flooded with a new 
type of Christmas card. The height of absurdity, we thought, 
had been reached when the Christmas wish was accompanied by 
scenes of camels, scimitars, crescents, and mosques. Now, how- 
ever, we are put to shame by an offering of the vulgar and the 
obscene as an appropriate setting for the greetings that com- 
memorate the birth of Christ. It is hard to conceive that we 
could stoop any lower unless we are to abandon every saving 
principle that our Americanism has taught us. 

The cards in question will not, I am sure, be found in the better 
shops; but the shops that care for profit only seem to dot every 
street. The insult to our decency is already prodigious. . 

New York. O’Brien ATKINSON. 


Catholics and the League 
To the Editor of America: 

Dr. Madden’s stimulating letter in the issue of America for 
November 19 prompts me to trespass on your space once more. 
I surmise that there is really little fundamental difference in our 
points of view. I sincerely hope for increased intelligent discus- 
sion of international peace and of kindred problems in our Catho- 
lic press. I would like to advance certain propositions for thought- 
ful discussion : 

1. The question whether the United States should join the 
League of Nations as at present constituted is a most perplexing 
one. But Catholics the world over, in my humble opinion, should 
champion the League idea. A permanent international organiza- 
tion seems to be essential to avert a return to the chaos which 
led to 1914. 

2. No great Power can pursue a policy of complete isolation 
in the present world. As Father de la Briére stresses in his 
brochure “L’Eglise et la Paix,” the present era of “ economic 
interdependence” has rendered such a policy impossible. 

3. Chauvinism, i.e., the exaggerated nationalism of which the 
Holy Father speaks, is the great foe to future world peace. 
Catholics are not immune to it. 

The following remarks are much more controversial. There 
are, it seems to me, two possible attitudes towards the League and 
the World Court. One is to criticize and to suspect them on 
account of their undoubted imperfections and faults. As a result, 
it is stated that we should hold aloof until they reach a standard 
of perfection suitable to the acid test of Catholic philosophy. The 
other attitude is this: Here are most human institutions, strug- 
gling embryos, which embody a great ideal. Let us then co- 
operate with them, strive to improve them, and thus make a 
contribution to future permanent International Organization. This 
is the view of Father Keating, of the Month, and I think of the 
vast majority of leading European Catholic publicists. 

These last remarks are perhaps a trifle explosive. But the real 
enemies of the League and the Court, at least in European coun- 
tries, are the munition makers and the chauvinists. The military 
caste, the capitalistic cannoneer$s, the nationalistic demagogues, and 
the armchair Napoleons all ridicule and detest the League and 
the Court. Call the roll of their friends and their enemies, and 
then select the bandwagon on which one desires to ride. Should 
we Catholics remain in the clouds, and await the millennium with 
folded hands, or strive to promote the good cause here and now? 
I have observed that some of us enunciate splendid principles in 
the abstract, but always find insuperable obstacles to their con- 
crete application. 

Today we find the United States represented on the Lytton 
Commission and at the Disarmament Conference. We must co- 
operate with the League nolens volens. Why not join it under 
proper reservations? Why pick the back-door entrance? 

New York. Laurence K. Patrerson, S.J. 


